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A SUCCESSFUL NEW ENGLAND CREAMERY 


A. L. NAY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Smells and offensive odors often characterize many extensive 
manufacturing plants, but the Peterboro, N H, creamery is unusu- 
ally free from such drawbacks. Like a visit to a factory, visiting a 
creamery is usually interesting and instructive. Here milk or 
cream is handled in enormous quantities, butter is made from 
extensive workings, and the whole business of butter - making 
resolves itself into a science. 

C. E. Henry, the genial superintendent of the creamery shown 
in the illustration, began his dairy career as a helper. Mr Henry’s 
keen mind soon grasped the subject, so that by patient, careful 
study he soon found himself an expert butter maker. He has now 
superintended the butter making of this successful creamery for 
five years, ‘and at the World's Fair the dairy superintendent, wish- 
ing to present to Chief Buchanan of the agricultural department a 
case of the choicest butter, selected that of the subject of our 
sketch. It was indeed a high compliment. 

The excellent quality of the Peterboro creamery butter is due 
to two causes—excellent dairy cows and rich pastures. Many of 
the herds contributing milk to 
the creamery contain Guernsey 
or Jersey blue blood. The pas- 
tures, too, are of rich grasses, 
and pure running water is at 
all timesat hand. Choice stock, ; 
fed on rich pastures and wa- ° 
tered at running springs, the § 
food being supplemented by 
proper grain rations, the stock 
at all times being given watch- 
ful care, serve to produce a 
rich, bountiful supply of cream 
that is unsurpassed. The cream 
is raised in Cooley cans and 
collected four times each week 
by two gatherers. At the 
creamery it is at once put into 
tempering or ripening vats, 
and kept at a temperature 
ranging from 60° to 66° F, 
according to the season and 
the condition of the cream when received. There it is left for 36 
hours. The two vats each hold 200 gallons of cream. The cream is 
churned in a 300 gallon oak box churn, about 40 minutes being 
required for a complete separation. For separating butter grains 
from the buttermilk, a-quart or so of salt and a few quarts of cold 
water are thrown into the churn. It is then agitated slightly, to 
secure a full separation, and the buttermilk drawn off. The butter 
is washed in two waters and salted in the churn—three-quarters of 
an ounce of salt for each pound of butter. From a series of extended 
trials Mr Henry has concluded that the Worcester salt fills the bill, 
because it dissolves so quickly. The butter placed in a worker, 
all surplus brine is worked out, care being exercised not to injure 
the grain. The butter is worked and printed by hand, and the 
superintendent takes great care to do this as perfectly as possible, 
as neatness of the prints adds to the beauty of the butter. It is put 
up in one-pound prints and neatly wrapped in butter paper ; also 
in five-pound boxes and tubs of any size, as ordered by the trade. 
The product is disposed of in several Massachusetts cities ; also in 
New York,.and more or less in the vicinity of the factory. For 
testing cream, the Curtis oil test gives more uniform satisfaction. 
The tests were formerly made twice a month; but of late have been 





A TYPICAL NEW ENGLAND CREAMERY 


For Week Ending January 12, 1895 No. 2 


made weekly. The Babcock test has been tried and discarded. 
From January 1, 1894, to July 1, 28,631 pounds of butter were made, 
which sold at an average of 27}c per pound net at the creamery. 
Last year the butter sold at an average of 294c per pound. 

The creamery building and Mr Henry’s residence are pleasantly 
situated, and command a fine view of Mt Monadnock, as well as the 
village of Peterboro. The location is a ten-minutes walk from the 
village center. The creamery is heated by steam and lighted with 
electricity, avoiding all kerosene odors. It is supplied with pure 
running water from a spring, which is used freely. The machinery 
consists of a ten-horse-power boiler and a six-horse-power engine. 
The Peterboro creamery was started by farmers in 1883, as a co-op- 
erative creamery. In 1888 the Peterboro creamery company 
assumed the management, and since that time those furnishing 
cream have been paid upon the “guarantee plan.” The patrons 
received from 18 to 24c per lb for butter. 





CREAM DIFFICULT TO CHURN 


E. C. BENNETT 


What is the matter with my cream? I milk one fresh cow and two 
strippers, all grade Jerseys. 
ae During November the cream 
ot began to churn hard and grew 
worse until for the past two 
weeks I have been unable to get 
any butter fromit. After churn- 
ing one to two hours the cream 
froths and foams, but no butter 
forms. The cream from the fresh 
, cow, when kept separate from 
,. that given by the strippers, 
; churned easily, but I can not get 
-® butter from the stripper cream. 
| I feed prairie hay, corn fodder, 
bran, meal and whole corn. The 
strippers are three years old. It 
is the first season for the fresh 
cow. I never had this trouble 
before.—[J. W. Burlington. 

The milk from the strippers 
has become viscid, and the but- 
ter fats have also grown hard 
and tallowy. Thick molasses 
must be warmed to make it 
fluid and the thicker the molasses the warmer it must be. The 
same principle holds true with viscid milk. Treat as follows: Set 
the strippers’ milk on the stove as soon as drawn and scald it. 
Heat it until the surface “crinkles.” Warm the cream more 
when set toripen. Sour it until it is somewhat thick, somewhat 
like pancake batter. Put it into the churn a few degrees warmer 
than usual. If it foams, take the cream from the churn and warm 
it by setting it in a vessel of warm water, keeping it stirred while 
warming. Try it again. It must not foam and warmth is the 
only known preventive. Test with a thermometer and you will 
soon learn the temperature at which it will churn without foaming. 
I have handled precisely such milk lately and made lots of butter 
from it, but the flavor will not be strictly prime. As soon as the 
butter ‘“‘breaks” pour cold water into the churn to’firm it. 





Wheat is Good for Horses as well as excellent for the production 
of pork, beef and mutton. When used as food for animals, it 
should be coarsely ground or crushed. If no crusher is available, 
soak the wheat in water one day and two nights. For work horses 
no feed is more satisfactory than wheat ground with oats. One 
bushel of wheat to four of oats, ground, makes a satisfactory feed. 
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THE POTATO AS A MONEY CROP 
A Vote Called for on This Often Neglected but Usually Profitable Crop 


THE POTATO AS A MONEY MAKER—POSSIBILITIES OF ENLARGING THE 
AREA OF THIS CROP WITH PROFIT—THE BEST VARIETIES FOR 
PROFIT UNDER VARYING CONDITIONS OF SOIL AND CLIMATE. 

HE Potato, not wheat, is the civilized 

world’s staple food. The principal 

European countries that produced 

close upon three billion bushels of pota- 

toes in 1893 (see special potato crop report in 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Oct 6, 1894) raised 

only two billions of wheat, and all their 

imports did not make the wheat supply 
approach the consumption of potatoes. In 

America this condition is reversed, the pota- 

to crop averaging only 33 to 50 per cent of 

the amount of wheat. Yet potatoes now 
bring more money per bushel than wheat, 
and yield five to eight times as many bushels 
per acre. The average yield per acre for the 
five crops 1890-4 was of potatoes 68 bushels 
and of wheat 13 bushels, while the December farm price has 
averaged 60c and 66c respectively. Potatoes are worth fully as 
much for this period as during a like period 15 years ago, while 
wheat has declined over 50 per cent, cotton quite as much, wool 
even more. The conclusion is irresistible that the potato may be 
more extensively grown than at present and still be more profitable 
than many other ors crops. It has been one of the best money 
crops for the Colorado farmer for many years. This fact will 
be quickly grasped by farmers generally, and the new year is likely 
to witness 

A BOOM IN POTATO GROWING. 

Hence the importance of the best and most economical methods, 
that the new crop may be grown at the least expense and yield a 
fair margin of profit above the lower prices that} will naturally 
follow. The slovenly grower will not be ‘‘in it” in this new potato 
culture. Those who make 150 to 400 bushels per acre without more 
than ordinary expense, will be the farmers who are satisfied with 
the potato crop of 1895. This is perfectly practical, for while the 
first prize crop in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST potato contest of 
1889 was 738 bushels per acre, the lowest was 184 bushels, and the 
average for 13 crops was 436 bushels. The second potato contest, 
in 1890, made 975 bushels as the best acre, 259 as the poorest and 
548 bushels as the average for 36 crops, The average yield for the 
49 crops of both years, grown all over the United States, waz 465 
bushels. Wyoming and Colorado stood at the head. 


A VOTE ON THE BEST VARIETY. 


Now while we by no means underrate the importance of proper 
soil, its preparation and culture—which topics will be treated in 
due course—we believe much depends upon the variety grown and 
possibly upon the source of the seed stock. To get at the facts from 
actual experience, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST calls for a vote on the 
matter, in the form of postal card answers to the ten questions 
printed below. 

To encourage interest in this great national potato vote, we 
shall give a handsome prize to the person whose replies to the ten 
questions asked, most closely approach the answers which receive 
the largest vote. Full particulars will also be printed of the varie- 
ties that win the most votes. The localities most numerously rec- 
ommended for seed potatoes, in answers to question No. 8, will be 
investigated to find why their seed stock is superior, and the results 
of this inquiry will be printed in our columns. It will thus be seen 
that this vote can be made the most valuable thing ever done for 
every one in any way interested in the potato crop. 


THE QUESTIONS (TO BE ANSWERED BY NUMBER). 


1. (a) What variety is the best all around potato—that is, if restricted 
to a single kind, which would you plant? (0) What variety is most largely 
grown in your vicinity? 

2. What variety is the heaviest yielder of marketable tubers, and there. 
fore the best to raise for the market? 

3. What variety is the best cooking potato—most mealy, most appetiz- 
ing and best flavored? 

4. What variety is least affected by blight, rot or scab? 

5. What is the best early variety? 

6. What is the best late potato? 


7. What variety new to your section in 1893 or ’9 is specially promising, 
if not already tested enough to warrant putting it in the above list? 

8 Where does your best see| potato stock come from—that is, do you 
prefer to select seed from potatoes grown on your own place or nearby, or 


do you get best results by planting seed from a distance, and if the latter 


from what locality or section does your best seed come from ? 
9% (a) 


How many eyes do you cut toa piece, (b) do you prefer large, 


AROUND THE FARM 





medium or small potatoes, and (c) how many bushels of potatoes do you call 
a fair crop in an average season? 

10. What quality is chieily lacking in the varieties you have bad expe- 
rience with? (Answers to this question will be highly important to those 
who are making a specialty of breeding improved varieties.) 

HOW TO VOTE.—Easy enough: Across the top of a postal card write 
your state, county, postoffice and your own name in full. Then state briefly 
the kind of soil on which you have grown potatoes, about how many acres 
you usually plant, and in a word whether manured, fertilized, or both, or 
irrigated. Then put down the number of the first question, and against it 
your answer to (a) and (b); then the figure 2, and the answer to the second 
question, ete. Address the postal card to “Potato Editor,” AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, at your nearest office. Every one- can vote, but only one per- 
son’s name can be signed to one postal card ballot. The ballot must beona 
postal; if you wish to wrlte more at length on any special topic connected 
with the subject, do so on a separate sheet. The sooner you vote the better. 


NEW PLAN FOR A SILO 


F. C. CURTIS 





It is generally acknowledged that a round silo, say thirty feet 
high and twenty feet in diameter, is best. However, it is claimed 
that a structure of that form exposes too much silage to the air 
while feeding, especially 
insummer. From nine 
or ten years’ experience 
and careful reading of 
current discussions on 
the subject, I conclude 
that the silo is best 
placed in the earth, and 
as near the animals to 
be fed-from it as pos- 
sible. Thus constructed 
it is less expensive and DIAGRAM OF SILO 
more durable than one above ground. It also requires leas labor to 
fill it and to feed the silage to stock. 

A building for a silo and twenty cows should be 36 feet square 
with a 12-ft floor midway between two sides and a row of stalls on 
each side facing the floor. Leave the floor unnailed so that it can be 
taken up at pleasure. The silo should be constructed under this 
floor, and may be round, twenty or more feet in diameter, or 
oblong with long diameter, nearly equalling the length of the floor. 
But whatever the size or form, its depth should be not less than 
sixteen feet. The diagram shown is of a silo 82 feet long, 12 
feet wide at the ends, with a middle diameter of 18 feet deep. 
Sixteen feet deep it will hold sufficient silage to afford 50 lbs of food 
each day of the year. More partitions would insure less top 
exposure while feeding. The round silo is as well divided into 
compartments as the oblong. One holding 150 tons occupies much 
space. If round and thirty feet high, it must be outside the stable. 

My plan is to put the silo under the barn, or rather construct 
the silo first, placing the barn over it. First, set stakes at the 
corners and draw curved lines for the sides. Outside these side 
lines make a light wall one foot high. Behind this lay flat stones 
for a pavement, or make it of cement. Then commence exca- 
vating. The object of the pavement outside the wall is to keep 
rats from burrowing. As the excavation progresses, plaster the 
walls with sand and cement. The walls should converge slightly to 
the center. If the barn is warm enough for cows and the central 
part of the ensilage is used first, cement walls will outlast those 
of wood. 

A silo under the floor can be filled from both ends, and then 
weighted. It is claimed that weighting is unnecessary, but its 
virtues are admitted by advocates of deep silos. In this silo the feed 
is nearer the stock than in most others. A rope runs over a pulley 
with two hooks for attaching a 14-bu basket to draw it up. A 
basket can be filled by the man in the pit, hauled up by the man 
above, and emptied while another is being filled. 
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Winter Protection of Lilies.—Lilies ought to be covered to the 
depth of a foot with leaves or litter, if you want them to come out 
in spring in a condition for effective work. Never get the idea that 
because a plant is hardy enough to survive a severe northern win- 
ter without protection, it is not worth while to give it protection. 
There is a great difference in the condition of plants that “just 
come through alive,” and those that are full of vitality conse- 
quent on proper care. To secure best results, plants must be kept 
in the strongest possible condition, and a good covering pays. 


Gardening by Electricity is practiced by W. W. Rawson, an 
extensive market gardener near Boston. Under electric light, in 
green houses, lettuce and cucumbers mature earlier and are of bet- 
ter quality. The plants must be kept growing without rest. Solid 
beds are preferable to benches, and stable manure is cheaper than 
fertilizers in this and similar market gardening processes. 














VIOLET CULTURE 


Cc. L. ALLEN 


There have been more failures in growing violets for the market 
than with any other class of flowers; and far more within the past 
few years than formerly. This comes from the fact that modern 
improvements are not suited to their tastes or nature. When 
violets were grown in little ‘“‘dug-outs,” covered with hot-bed sash, 
and the temperature was kept as low as possible, so that it did not 
reach the freezing point, there was no disease or other enemy to 
destroy them. But the moment they were placed on the benches 
of a well ordered greenhouse troubles began to thicken, and 
increased so rapidly that all the ills that plants are heir to befell 
them, and successful cultivation became out of the question. 

The violet is a creature of the moist wood, and is most com- 
monly met in a heavy soil. When removed from these conditions 
it resents the change, and refuses to be educated away from its 
wild wood home. The best success is attained when grown in a 
low house, about nine feet wide, the glass coming within two feet 
of the level ground at the sides, This will require a sunken path 
two feet in depth, through the center of the house, to afford head 
room. Wall up the sides, so as to make a permanent bed on either 
side, which should not be more than eighteen inches below the 
glass at the back-side. So far as possible, dispense with artificial 
heat, and what is ap- 
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A PROLIFIC TOMATO PLANT 
M. V. MOORE, ALABAMA 


The accompanying illustration shows a tomato plant on the 
writer’s place which, by reason of its vigor, productiveness, and 
freedom from disease, attracted much attention. The plant came 
up at the edge of a hotbed where sweet potatoes had been sprouted, 
and received no attention until its first ripened fruit disclosed the 
fact that it was of excellent quality. It was then cared for and tied 
to stakes. Early in September it began to grow rapidly, and also 
to produce fruit bountifully. No accurate account was made of that 
taken from the vine until September 29th, when ten extra large 
tomatoes were removed. On October 1st 17 more were gathered, 
on the 8d 15, 20 on the 6th, and so on until November ist. Dur- 
ing the period from September 29th to November 1st 137 tomatoes, 
weighing over 50 lbs, were taken from the plant. Previous to 
September 29th it is estimated that at least 100 more had been gath- 
ered. On November 4th an accurate count was made, showing 220 
tomatoes on the plant, one-fourth of which were of maturing size. 
The fruit was perfectly smooth, round, slightly flattened, and a 
beautiful red color, showing no defects and blemishes, and while 
blight has destroyed the vines in adjoining gardens, this has shown 
no sign of disease. The plant was photographed about September 
10th. It was then over ten feet high. On November 5th it was 

taken down from 





plied let it come 
from a small pipe, 
either steam or hot 
water, placed above 
the plants. The best 
success isusually 
attained where no 
artifictal heat is em- 
ployed, and frost is 
excluded by a cover- 
ing of mats over the | 
sash when neces- 
sary. Theadvantage | 
of beds over benches 
is, that as the plants 
send their roots deep 
down, and must be 
at all times moist on 
a bench they soon 
root to the bottom, 
where they become 
dry, or impoverished | 
for the want of plant 
food. Propagation is 
effected by runners, 
which are rooted in 
March, and planted 
out in the garden or 
field as soon as 
spring work com- 
mences, . A heavy 
soil is best adapted 
to them, and none is better than where a heavy sod has been turned 
under the previous autumn. Grow on through the summer in the 
same manner as a new strawberry bed, cultivating carefully and 
thoroughly and keep off all runners as they appear. Bring them 
into the house by the first of October, and plant out in fresh soil, 
after having removed all the old to the depth of six inches. The 
best soil for violets is a heavy turf, which, after having been 
given a heavy coating of stable manure in June, is plowed under, 
and kept under cultivation until wanted in the greenhouse. Dur- 
ing winter keep all runners cut from the plants. Water freely, 
but never let the soil become trodden. 











Whence Comes this Misnaming of Fruits?—At fruit exhibits the 
same apple is often shown under a variety of names, The trees were 
bought, perhaps, from the same tree peddler, and each exhibitor 
supposes his to be the true one. When shown that he has been 
humbugged, there is no recourse left but for him to grin and bear 
it and—buy more trees of the same agent, as is frequently the case. 
During a recent session of the state pomological society, the ques- 
tion was brought up and the substance of the discussion is com- 
prised in this simple statement: Buy your trees direct from an 
honest and responsible nurseryman, at large discounts from the 
prices charged by agents, and obtain a warrant that any tree not 
proving true to name, will be replaced free, or its cost refunded. 





A MONSTROUS TOMATO PLANT o 


the stakes, so that it 
could be sheltered 
with boards, etc. 
The highest of the 
vertical stems meas- 
ured 154 feet, and 
the lateral branches 
extended over a 
width of 164 feet. 
The name of the 
variety could not be 
ascertained. 





The Marketing o 
our Fruits is most 
important, truly 
says Secretary Ben- 
ton of the southeast- 
ern Iowa _ horticul- 
turalsociety. In 
years of plenty our 
local markets are 
soon _ overstocked, 
and we are fortu- 
nate if we even real- 
ize the cost of pick- 
ing. Every grower 
of fruit should put 
up for home con- 
sumption 365 jars of 
the different kinds - 
of sound, well- 
ripened berries. This is the home market that pays best of all. 
Ripe fruit is an agreeable, nutritious and wholesome food, and 
should be one of the chief articles of diet every day during the year. 
The superiority of home-canned fruit over that put up in factories 
will insure ready sale for a considerable quantity at reasonable 
prices. Fruit should be made an important part of every meal. 
We must increase the consumption. A large amount of surplus 
fruit should be dried. Choice fresh fruits that do not command a 
ready sale should be carefully assorted, packed and placed in cold 
storage until the rush of over-supply has passed. The juices of 
fruits put up in air-tight jars before fermentation begins haye 
been perfectly preserved for years, in most delicious form, free from 
alcohol, wholesome as a beverage, or excellent for jelly. Unfer- 
mented grape juice has already become an established drink in most 
cities, and a constant demand may be expected for it hereafter, but 
wine-making is strongly opposed. To secure the ready sale of fresh 
fruits, neighborhood unions should be formed, through which fruit 
may be properly distributed in carload Jots. 








To Kill Moles, soak some grains of corn, sweet corn preferred, 
until soft ; then split the germ end with a pen knife and insert a 
small quantity of strychnine. Then close the split and drop five or 


six grains in the freshly made runs of the moles. Springis the best 
season for this work.—{S. R. Ahrens. 
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SCIENTIFIC FEEDING FOR PRACTICAL PROFIT IN THE DAIRY 


PROF C. D. WOODS—THIRD AND CONCLUDING PAPER 


CoARSE FoppEers.— As we have seen, it is very important that 
there should be sufficient bulk in the rations fed and for this pur- 
pose hays and other coarse fodders are generally used. Hay pos- 
sesses these peculiarities of bulk and nutritive compounds which 
make it useful in maintenance of life, but it lacks in concentration 
of nutrients. Its useful characteristic, bulk, is made up chiefly of 
indigestible woody fiber. The digestible compounds of hay are 
identical in kind with those contained in concentrated fooé - Hay 
as hay, then, is not so important, provided the desired bulk and 
nutrition can be obtained from other sources. The question of 
substitution of hay, therefore, resolves itself into a question of 
equivalents; not in the sense that any product may be an exact 
equivalent in all respects when fed in the same way, but that it 
may be used in such a manner as to secure an equivalent result. 

No one thing in the course of the study of the rations fed in 
this state has impressed itself more upon our attention than the 
large quantity of best English hay fed to milch cows. Considered 
from the economic standpoint, Iam inclined to say once more that 
no first quality merchantable hay should be fed to milch cows! 

Most of the hay substitutes are substitutes in furnishing the 
required bulk rather than in furnishing an equivalent in nutrition, 
and the practical question is, how to use them in order to obtain 
increased dairy products. The best feed is the one which accom- 
plishes most economically the object in view, and the best use of a 
feed for dairy purposes is that which meets the need of the animal. 
Coarse fodders, hay, and hay substitutes, are deficient in the 
nutrients best calculated to produce a large milk flow. To insure 
this, these fodders must be combined with feeds richer in protein 
and fat, to make a well-balanced ration. There is such an abund- 
ance of cornstalks and stover produced on most of our farms, that 
there is little necessity for our giving much attention to the less 
valuable coarse products till these are better utilized. 

CONCENTRATED FEEDS.—In all practical dairy feeding, the nec- 
essity of using grains is now admitted and we find people every- 
where supplementing hay with at least corn meal. Glancing at the 
table on page 476 we will see that the nutritive ratio of timothy 
hay is 1 to 8 and of corn meal about 1 to 10. It naturally follows 
from this that no possible combination of these two feeding stuffs 
would produce a narrow ration. We must, then, use some feeds 
richer in protein if we would bring our ration to any such standard 
as either of those suggested in Table B, on Page 4. 

It will also be seen that the different grains vary greatly in the 
value of their manurial constituents. Since practically all of the 
phosphoric acid and potash and the larger part of the nitrogen of 
the feed*is found in the excrement, both liquid and solid, the 
importance of the selection of concentrated foods rich in these con- 
stituents is evident. While it is probable that in the wasteful meth- 
ods employed in caring (?) for manure on the farm a much smaller 
proportion of the fertilizing constituents are retained than ought to 
be, it is still true that the quality of the manure is dependent upon 
the kinds of feed used, and in buying concentrated feeds it is 
important to select those of high manurial value. More attention 
to the value of the manurial ingredients of foods would either mate- 
rially reduce the amount of money now expended in the purchase 
of concentrated fertilizers, or give increased fertility to our culti- 
vated lands without increase of expense, for the market price of 
foods is uninfluenced by their value as manure, 

THE CALCULATION OF RATIONS from the data given in the table 
(page 508 last volume) is not difficult. On general principles 
it must be remembered that there is no such thing as a best ration, 
that individual animals vary in their needs and in the extent to 
which they utilize the nutrients in their food, and that any one 
specimen of a feeding stuff is generally better or poorer than the 
average of all the specimens of the same kind of feeding stuff that 
has been analyzed. Different as are the standards for feeding milch 
cows given in Table B on page 4, it is probably true that more 
than three-fourths of the feeders of dairy stock in America would 
find their herds to give better returns if they should try to make 
the rations which they feed conform to either of the three rations 
there suggested. This would follow not more from the improve- 
ment in the ration fed than from the increased attention to details 
in care and handling which would follow better attention to feed- 
ing. The study of the individual animal which would be apt to be 
the outcome of this increased attention would doubtless in most 
instances result in an attempt to vary the ration of that particular 
animal so as to conform more nearly to its needs. 

A FEW RATIONS ARE HERE GIVEN 
which contain the different feeding stuffs in such proportions as to 
make pretty we!! balanced rations. They are given as suggestions 





STOCK FEEDING 





and in the hope thatthey may be of some help to you in your prac- 
tical feeding. For the most part these rations have been put to the 
practical test in feeding. 


Table D—RATIONS FOR DAIRY COWS PER 1000 POUNDS LIVE WEIGHT 
No 1, No 6. 


Wheat bran, 4.0 pounds | Wheat bran, 


5.0 pounds 


Wheat middlings, 2.0 pounds | Linseed meal, 2.0 pounds 
Linseed meal, 2.0 pounds | Buffalo gluten feed, 5.0 pounds 
Buffalo gluten feed, 8.0 pounds | Oat hay, 3.0 pounds 
Ray, 4.0 pounds | Ensilage, 50.0 pounds 
Oat hay, 8.0 pounds | Digestible protein 2.5 pounds 
Ensilage, 25.0 pounds | Fuel value, 31,350 calories 
This contains digestible protein, Nutritive ratio, 1 to 5.7 


2.5 pounds 
31,550 calories 
1 to 5.8! Wheat bran, 


Fuel value, Not. 


Nutritive ratio, 5.0 pounds 


No2 Cotton-seed meal, 3.0 pounds 
Wheat middlings, 5.0 pounds Corn and cob meal, 5.0 pounds 
Chicago gluten meal, 5.0 pounds | Hay, 5.0 pounds 
Corn meal, 1.0 pounds Stover, 15.0 pounds 
Poor hay, 3.0 pounds Digestible protein, 2.5 pounds 
Ensilage, 50.0 pounds Fuel value, 31,300 calories 
Digestible protein, 2.5 pounds | Nutritive ratio, 1 to 56 
Fuel value, 31,450 calories No & 
ig ele - 
Nutritive ratio, - 1 to 5.8 Wheat bran, 5.0 pounds 
No 3. Corn and cob meal, 7.0 pounds 
Corn meal, 2.0 pounds | Malt sprouts, 4.0 pounds 
Wheat middlings, 5.0 pounds | Hay, 12.0 pounds 
Cotton-seed meal, 3.0 pounds | Digestible protein, 2.5 pounds 
Oat hay, . 5.0 pounds | Fuel value, 30,250 calories 
Stover, 14.0 pounds | Nutritive ratio, 1 to 5.6 
Digestible protein, 2.5 pounds 
Fuel value, 31,000 calories No 9. 
Nutritive ratio, 1 to 5.6|Corn meal, 2.0 pounds 
No4 Wheat bran, * 6.0 pounds 
Corn meal, 2.8 pounds Buffalo gluten feed, 4.0 pounds 
Cotton-seed meal, 1.5 pounds Linseed meal, 2.0 pounds 
Wheat bran, 2.0 pounds Poor hay, 6.0 pounds 
Stover 8.0 pounds Stover, 7.0 pounds 
’ 
Rowen, 16.0 pounds Digestible protein, 2.5 pounds 
Digestible protein, 2.5 poundsy Fuel value, 31,000 ep aa 


30,800 calories Nutritive ratio, 
1 to 5.6 


Fuel value, 
Nutritive ratio, 

No 5. 
Wheat fodder (green), 
N. P. Linseed meal, 
Digestible protein, 
Fuel value, 
Nutritive ratio, 


No 10 
75.0 pounds 
8.0 pounds 
3.0 pounds 
2.5 pounds 
30,600 calories 
1to 5.5 


Green clover, 
%.0 pounds | Hay, 
3.0 pounds | Corn meal, 
2.4 pounds | Digestible protein, 
30,600 calories | Fuel value, 
1 to 5.6| Nutritive ratio, 








The Cheapest Feed This Year, over a wide section of the coun- 
try, is cotton-seed meal. How it compares in feeding and manurial 
value with other feeds, appears from the table printed in the first 
installment of Prof Wood’s able article on stock feeding. The fact 
that cottonseed meal is selling below the price of corn meal makes 
it wise to still further emphasize the superiority of the former. It 
is so concentrated that a pint a day is sufficient for cows to begin 
on, the ration increasing up to 2 gts or more daily as the animals 
get used to it and show their ability to stand such heavy feeding. 
The table below shows that the food materials or nutrients in a ton 
of cottonseed meal represent a commercial value of $23.63 against 
$15.45 in corn meal, while the fuel value is also greater by 3400 
calories. As a manure, the seed meal contains nearly five times as 
much plant food as corn meal, the commercial value of its fertiliz- 
ing elements being over $26 per ton to $5 in corn meal. Thus every 
dollar invested in corn meal represents about 100 cents worth of 
plant and animal food, while nearly $2.50 worth is furnished in the 
cottonseed meal for the same sum. 


One ton (2000 lbs) contains Cost —Corn Meal— —Cotton-seed Meal—, 
perlb Lbs Worth Lbs- Worth 











Of protein, 2.3 ¢ 140 $3.22 152 $17.29 
Fat or oil, 1.14 70 -80 262 2.99 
Starch, sugar, fiber, 0.94 1,216 11.43 356 8.35 

Total nutrients, 1,426 $15.45 1,370 $23.63 
Yielding calories, 28,200 31,600 
Manurial Value and Plant Food Elements in one Ton. 

Nitrogen, 16c¢ 29 $4.14 135 $21.60 

Potash, 4 8 32 36 1.44 

Phosphoric acid, 5 13 65 61 3.05 

Total, 50 $5.11 232 $26.09 





Tuberculosis is most common with milk herds because milking 
functions make strong drafts upon vitality, and the animals are 
also kept until their powers become enfeebled from age. Breeding 
herds come next because of pampered conditions. Beef animals 
are most free, because of outdoor life and slaughter before or in 
the prime of life. Tuberculin is a good test and the only one which 
will show occult forms, 
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GEESE BREEDING FOR PROFIT 


WILLIAM RANKIN—CONCLUDED FROM ISSUE OF DECEMBER 29 


Now having your early eggs, take good care of them. They are 
the valuable ones—every one hatched is worth one dollar, and with 
a good market more. Set them just as soon as youcan. Should I 
have to wait too long to fill a drawer in my incubator, I put them 
under hens giving from five to seven each, according to size of hen.. 
Goslings from fresh laid eggs are more vigorous. Keep your geese 
laying ; should you see one leave her nest to set, shut her up fora 
few days and she will forget it and soon commence another litter. 
Always have them lay two litters, letting them sit on a part of the 
last litter. After the hens sit about two weeks, I take out all the 
infertile eggs, noting on my book from what colony they are taken, 
and the goose, so any mistake in mating is readily discovered. If 
not in time to correct this year, lam prepared for next. In this 
manner I get at the product of each goose. One making a low 
average I discard. After getting a good goose keep her, 1 never 
knew one too old; my oldest are my best. I prefer young ganders, 
say from one to two years old. 

After my goslings hatch I do not take them from the nest till 
they are 86 hours old. Then put them ona green plot where the 
grass is young and tender, give them all the meal and shorts they 
will eat, or feed mixed with a little scraps. I set thin boards on 
edge round their coop for the first day or two; then let them run, 
usually wiring off about half an acre for my early goslings. Be 
careful not to let them get. into deep water. Give all the grain 
they will eat with good grass until the flight feathers reach the root 
of the tail. I then drive them into a small bare, dry enclosure with 
some shade. Do not frighten them; always be mild and kind. 
Your success now depends upon their quietness and their want of 
fear. Should you get them to churning or running from one side 
of the pen to the other they will not take on flesh fast. They are a 
very sensitive bird and will always remember ill treatment. 

Now feed them for 17 to 20 days all the corn meal they will eat, 
mixed with one quarter of meat scraps, with whole corn at night. 
To prepare the food, put some meal into the mixing trough and 
mix the scraps with the meal dry ; then pour on some boiling water 
and stir it up. Give them all the water they will drink and a 
box of clear, sharp sand. Ilalso putin some decayed stumps of 
wood for them to pick. 

After 20 days they are fit for market. Now take them toa 
room, stick them in the mouth to bleed them, and then pick them 
very carefully, leaving only the flight feathers and about one-half 
of the neck unpicked. Then put them into a tub of cold water as 
fast as picked and let them remain till all the animal heat is out of 
them, then wash out their mouths carefully and repack them in 
cold water and ice and let them remain all night. Early the next 
morning pack them in a shipping box and ship them on the earliest 
train for market. Should you find any in the lot not fat enough to 
kill, throw them out to grass and let them run fora month or so 
and fat them with a later litter. You must be sure to kill before 
they begin to shed feathers for then they will stop eating and get 
poor in spite of you. Such should be thrown out and refattened. 

Now after all this care, what is a fair profit? With proper con- 
ditions, geese are very profitable. It is safe to calculate on 75 per 
cent of your egg product hatching. Should your geese lay 40 
eggs each in two litters, you get from your colony 120 eggs or 90 
goslings, and we‘should about as soon think of losing a colt asa 
gosling. Usually I have got for my green goslings from 18 to 25c 
per pound in the market. I think they have averaged more than 
20c; and the goslings should average 9 Ibseach. (Our first box last 
year averaged a trifle over 11 lbs.) A weight of 855 Ibs at 20c would 
. be $171 for each colony. Now $46 will keep the colony for one 
year and fat the goslings, and would leave you a net profit of $125. 
I think geese properly mated and well fed should be made to pro- 
duce 50 eggs each, and then there is about as much profit from one 
goose as an average cow, but I don’t want to overstate. 

I made an experiment with a pair of African geese: I let 
them run separately and fed liberally to see the best I could do. The 
goose laid 51 eggs; I only succeeded in getting 37 goslings, and a 
horse got loose and killed one and another died, leaving me 35 for 
market. I sold them in Quincy market for $81.47. So that goose 
gave more profit than a cow and two hogs. Yet I did not feel sat- 
isfied with my hatch, which was under the average, and one of my 
neighbors beat me. 

One more item of profit is the feathers. You will get from 8 or 
10 goslings one pound of feathers, which properly cured would 
bring about 75c. To cure them, I put them in bags and leave them 
in the sun for a few days till all the pin feathers dry. I then put 
them in a dry loft turning them occasionally with a fork. 

I have tried crossing varieties for market, but never with these 
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crosses have attained best results. The best cross I have ever made 
was with the African and Toulouse, but that was not equal to the 
straight thing. So for market, breed only pure bred geese. 


BETTER PROSPECTS FOR WOOL 


There has been little in the business of wool growing in this 
country for the past decade to attract to it American capital. 
Prices, for some reason or reasons, have been too low and either 
from prejudice or some other cause, American wools and woolens 
have not been in very active demand. There is reason to believe 
that one of the most serious drawbacks to the business has been the 
superior manner in which foreign wools have been cleaned and the 
consequent better work which could be done in manufacturing 
them. It is thought by those best qualified to judge, that American 
wool need no longer be handicapped by this defect, thanks to the 
inventive genius of Prof E. Fahrig, a German chemist and W. T. 
Cutter, state chemist of Connecticut, who have invented a process 
which has now been in operation about two years, which does the 
work perfectly and at a price so low that it must exert a very bene- 
ficial influence on the trade. The old alkaline process took out the 
grease, but destroyed it and left the wool harsh, and its fiber some- 
what damaged. The new process removes the oil from the wool 
and saves it, leaving the wool in the very best possible condition. 
When one remembers that between one-third and forty per cent of 
the weight of unscoured wool is grease, it is easy to see that this 
saving is a wonderful factor in reducing the price of the cleaning 
process. The grease has a high commercial value, far more than 
lard, tallow or ordinary oils. The factory of the company is at 
Pompton Lakes and it is running at its full capacity. The company 
intends building another and larger one near New York during the 
coming season. A representative of this journal called on Mr A. 
Macnaughton, treasurer of the New York wool warehouse company, 
recently. Mr Macnaughton earnestly endorsed the above state- 
ments relative to the new process and spoke very hopefully of the 
future of the trade. Said he “I am of the opinion that in six 
months time we shall witness such a wonderful transformation in 
the wool manufacturing business of this country, that it will 
astound all who have not been close observers.” This bodes well 
for American wool. Our manufacturers show a desire to use Ame- 
rican wools so far as is practicable, and there is a manifest tendency 
toward American made goods shown by the cutters. These facts, 
coupled with the improved wools which are possible under the new 
process, are encouraging. As has already been shown, prices of 
wool have not declined as much as wheat and some other staples, 
mutton commands a fair price and an increasing demand, and with 
the decrease in numbers of sheep, foreign competition is the only 
obstacle. Wool has been on a free trade basis for practically over 
a year, so that it is difficult to see how matters can possibly be 
worse, and any change should be for the better. The warehouse 
above referred to, with a wool dealers’ club and bank, propose to 
make New York compete with Boston as the American wool market, 








Be Merciful to Your Animals.—When we see a man exposed to 
the cold winter wind pumping water for farm animals that have 
no protection from the weather as they huddle together at the 
trough, we know of a man that has missed one opportunity to puta 
few boards toa good use. Four poles will answer for posts, and 
old and broken pieces of boards will answer to enclose two sides, 
and to roof an enclosure about the pump that will protect from 
wind and snow in winter and from sun and rainin summer. Four 
or five poles and two or three dollars worth of cheap lumber will 
make an effective wind break to shield the animals as they stand at 
the trough. This much protection will be a great gain and will pay 
for the boards a score of times before they are worn out. If the 
trough is roofed, so much the better; and it will cost only a little. 


A Good Substitute for Ensilage.—One of my neighbors has been 
practicing a scheme which I think would benefit many who do not 
have silos. He puts his corn fodder up, after husking the corn, on 
a mow where it is dry; then about once a week he cuts up enough 
of this dry fodder to last one week, strews a layer of it on one side 
of the barn floor, sprinkles on water and sifts on fine salt, puts on 
another layer of stalks, water and salt, and so on until he has 
enough, keeping it well packed down. As soon as this begins to 
heat he feeds it to his cattle, night and morning, with their grain. 
After once started, it is easy to keep one week in advance, and thus 
make a good feed and substitute for ensilage. I would advise farm- 
ers who have a small farm and keep three or four cows, but cannot 
afford a silo, to try this.—{I. F. Stelson, Western Reserve, O. 


There is no reason why cows should not come out of the stable 
in the spring as fresh and vigorous as when they went in in the 
all. Allthatis necessary is sanative surroundings and plenty to eat. 
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Legal opinions multiply that the producers 
of sugar in ’94—whether cane, beet or maple, 
are entitled to the bounty. We think they 
will get it, if they only keep upthefight. Their 
claim is just. 


SeSSSSSSRESRE 


———— 

Let us make our farming more profitable, 
our citizenship more noble, improve our moral 
and spiritual natures, and make our whole lives 
more worth the living for ourselves and others. 
Such is AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’sS wish for 
the new year to each and all of its subscribers. 

<onneaiggiiiiennons 

The vote on varieties of potatoes for seed, 
which the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST invites 
on Page 2 of this issue, should be responded to 
by every potato grower in the land. If each 
one of them will send us a postal card ballot, 
the results will be of lasting valueto American 
_ agriculture. 





Poultry is attracting increasing attention all 
over the country. For the labor and capital 
invested, it is beyond question the most profit- 
able branch of agriculture. It has received 
less attention and encouragement than almost 
any other industry. The time has come for 





EDITORIAL 


every state board of agriculture to have a 
special poultry commissioner to look out for 
the interest of this industry, stamp out poul- 
try diseases, aid and improve the poultry 
shows, hunt out the best lecturers on poultry 
topics for farmers’ institutes, aid in the im- 
provement of breeds and methods, etc. The 
large attendance and splendid array of birds 
at the principal poultry exhibitions thus far 
held this winter, further emphasize these re- 
marks. Surely it is time for the American hen 
to have her innings. 





Feed the Brain as Well as the Soil. 





Success in agriculture, as well as in any other 
business, depends largely upon the amount of 
thought bestowed upon it. Energy of brain is 
as essential to success as that of muscle. The 
habit of reading and close observation is of as 
much importance to farmers as to merchants or 
manufacturers. Reading incites thought 
which almost invariably results in prompt and 
judicious action. The reading, thinking farmer 
is the one who is prompt to take advantage of 
any and all methods that will aid him in bet- 
tering his condition, with the resulting effect 
of increasing the prosperity of the neighbor- 
hood in which he resides. 

Feed the brain as well as the soil is a saying 
that is as true as the needle to the pole. In 
these days of material progress it has come to 
be recognized as a fact, that the brain and 
hand should co-operate in the systematic ad- 
vancement of agriculture. Not only should 
the reader be willing to receive information 
but he should, if his experience will warrant 
it, be equally as willing to impart the causes of 
his success to others. The interchange of 
ideas among practical farmers is productive of 
the greatest good, because it results in placing 
at the service of others the results of their im- 
proved methods of farming. There is nothing 
like the free interchange and comparison of 
practice and opinion, in order to promote agri- 
cultural progress. 

The most successful farmers are those 
who have been progressive and watchful, 


and have given each other the benefit 
of their several experiences. Our Ohio 
farmers are backward on this point. They 


write less about their methods than do farmers 
at the east, but we believe they are even closer 
readers than their eastern brothers. We 
want our New York subscribers to feel perfect- 
ly at home in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, for this 
Middle Edition is made especially for their 
benefit. Write out your experience on any mat- 
ter that may benefit others in your county or 
state, or on any topic you read about in our 
columns, or that is suggested by subscribers’ 
queries. Never mind if you have not written 
for the press before, just say what you have to 
say and leave it to us to arrange for the 
printer. Such atalk back and forth between 
the farmers of New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, or any of our middie states will also 
serve a good purpose in bringing farmers to- 
gether and making farmers know each other 


better. 
I 


With the recent closing of the port of Ant- 
werp to American beef this product is now 
practically shut out from every country on the 
continent of Europe. All this Texas fever 
and pleuro-pneumonia talk on the part 
of the foreign governments is the veri- 
est nonsense and they know it. It is sim- 
ply an excuse and not a reason. In spite of 
protests to the contrary northern Europe, in- 
cited primarily by Germany, has put in force 
this embargo, partly through jealousy and 
partly as a retaliatory measure directed against 
the United States. It is high time the author- 
ities at Washington quit temporizing and mild- 
mannered “diplomatic conferences” and get 
down to business. The present prohibitory ac- 
tion is outrageous and injurious to every 
farmer and stock raiser in the country. If the 
meats are not just right neither are the wines, 
the preserved fruits, the silks and laces of 








France; neither are the sugars and the chemi- 
cals shipped into this country by Germany, 
nor the plate glass and chicory from Belgium. 
If the authorities at Washington will but 
wake up to the situation and act these Euro- 
pean governments can be speedily brought to 
time and made to recognize the rights of the 
agricultural classes, second to none in this 


country. 
rrr 


Equal taxation continues to be one of the 
liveliest issues, and will be the cause of anoth- 
er big fight in several legislatures this winter. 
By the present method, real estate pays about 
four-fifths of the taxes, and the proportion is 
rapidly increasing. This is so close to the sin- 
gle tax idea that the George theory of taxing 
land values alone does not grow in popularity. 
The present disposition is to provide revenue 
for all state expenses from taxes on corpora- 
tions, banks and inheritances, leaving to be 
raised only by adirect tax on property the 
funds required for county and township pur- 
poses. If county expenses could be met by a 
system of license fees, taxes on franchises and 
bachelors and a heavier dog tax, it would still 
further simplify the problem. Then witha 
just system of assessment on both real and 
personal property, local taxes would be more 
easily paid and fairly levied. Instead of wran- 
gling over details, the legislature should ap- 
point a committee of experts representing all 
phases of thought to investigate and report at 
the next session. 





It is a surprising fact that only 15 per cent of 
the butter made in the United States is manu- 
factured in factories, at least this was true in 
1890 according to the census data first published 
in our columns last week. Not over one-fourth 
or at most one-third of our butter in 1895 will 
be made in factories. This gives an idea ofthe 
immense market yet open for creamery out- 
fitters, and proves that manufacturers of dairy 
appliances of established reputation have an as- 
sured future. 


————— 

The garrulous president of the New York 
Central, Chauncey Depew, says the constitu- 
tional provision recently adopted in New York 
which jprohibits officials riding on passes is 
“fan idiotic measure.”” The people think dif- 
ferently. Our distinguished friend does not 
give away passes without a hope of reward. It 
furnished him with a cheap method of bribing 
the legislature and the past history of the state 
proves it to have been an effective one. 

ee 

Better postal service will be a means of ad- 
ding to the pleasures and profits of country life. 
These objects are worthy of the best attention of 
our statesmen, especially since the tide has set 
so strongly toward the cities. Give the coun- 
ty townships more mails, free delivery, a par- 
cels post and fractional currency for use in the 
mails. This would vastly benefit the people, 
and in a year or two would be more than self- 
supporting. 





Ranks With the Best.—l have been reading 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST most carefully and 
am free to say that it takes rank with the best 
agricultural jouruals in this country. Very com- 

lete in every department, it makes an excellent 
amily paper for the farmer’s home. I have 
recommended it on several occasions, and shall 
continue to do so, as long as it maintains its pres- 
ent high standard. I dothis because I have an 
interest in the intellectual and material welfare 
of the American farmer.—[George Lewis, Van 
Wert, O. . 





French Imports From America.—In view of 
the talk about France excluding certain Ameri- 
can farm products, and retaliatory measures to 
be taken at Washington it is interesting to note 
that during the first nine months of ’94 the Euro- 
pean republic’s purchases of merchandise from 
other countries included over $54,000,000 from the 
U § alone, this being-second only in importance 
to England and Belgium. The imports into 
France from the US during the nine months end- 
ing Sept 30, 93 were 44,000,000. 





I Renew My Subscription for next year here- 
with. We think AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is 
the best paper that comes to our home. Nowthat 


it is a weekly, it keeps us well sted on markets 
and all general information.—{[W. H. Thompson, 
Portage Co, Ohio. 











The Grain and [leat Trades Abroad. 





Lonpon, England, Dec 28—The reports from 
the continent show that in France the weather 
has-been comparatively mild up to nearly the 
close of the old year, although there has been a 
slight frost of short duration. The present 
condition singularly resembles that of a year 
ago; vegetation is advancing rapidly, and the 
farmer is looking for dry and colder weather 
for the double purpose of retarding the undue 
growth of the plant, and for sweetening the 
soil. In the north of France the sowings are 
behind, and the whole of the work is not likely 
to be finished before winter actually sets in. 
The French markets are just now very quiet, 
but wheat displays rather less firmness, though 
it may ultimately be affected by reports from 
England and the United States. In the Paris 
market the state of trade is very quiet, and al- 
falfa is selling at $3.96a4.05 per bu for Provence 
seed, and 3.24a3.96 for Poitou. In Belgium, the 
trade is quieter, and in Germany it has been 
inactive at slightly lower figures, but there 
prevail no reasonable grounds for expecting 
any material decline onthe European conti- 
nent. The general condition of the winter 
sown crops is reported favorable. In South 
Russia, according to advices from Odessa, 
wheat has risen about 2}c per bu, but there 
is no change in corn. At Calcutta, there is ab- 
solutely no demand for export. In Hungary 
field work was brought toaclose during the 

* favorable weather of November, and it is stated 
that the area sown to wheat is about equal to 
that of last year. The rainfalls of October 
moistened the ground, and plants are well de- 
veloped. In Roumania the area sown to wheat 
is less than in 1893. 

The utter collapse which characterized the 

Christmas markets forms a very unpleasant 
termination to the year’s business. Although 
the experience of the last two or three months 
with regard to dead meat did not really sug- 
gest any great advance in the price of this, it 
was expected that the Christmas markets 
Would at all events maintain current prices, 
even if they did not show a distinct improve- 
ment. Unfortunately, there has been placed 
on the markets of the country a much larger 
supply of home-grown meat than the demand 
warranted, and the result was one naturally 
to be expected—a reduction of prices. It is a 
remarkable circumstance that the quantity of 
cattle marketed this Christmas has been con- 
siderably less than it was a year ago, and 
especially was thissoin London. Indeed, it 
is necessary to go back fifty years in the Metro- 
politan market, to find a time when (with but 
one exception, and that two years ago) there 
was such a small number of cattle brought up 
for sale. The same results have been observa- 
ble in most of the best markets; therefore, the 
reduction in values is clearly shown to be 
caused not by overproduction on British 
farms, but rather to the more extensive intro- 
duction of foreign meat, and, probably, the 
lesser ability of the population to spend 
largely. 

The quality of the home-fed cattle which 
have been put upon the market has been aver- 
age in character, and it would have been some- 
what extraordinary had it been otherwise, con- 
sidering the time of the year. One redeeming 
feature in the meat trade all over the country 
is an improvement in the price of mutton, of 
which there has been a supply something un- 
der an average, but the difference in figures 
compared with previous years is not sufficient 
to account for the advance which has been 
made, especially when it is remembered that 
with a greater percentage of deficiency, the 
beef trade has receded, so far as values are con- 
cerned. Pork, too, has now begun to suffer 
from falling prices, and the trade in this class 
of food is worse than it has been for at least 18 
months. This does not look as if the restric- 
tions in force for the extinction of swine fever 
have had the effect of improving trade, other- 
wise, pork could not be purchased at the prices 
which now prevail. A survey of the finished 
meat trade brings to the farmer anything but a 
pleasing experience, and he cannot, at all 
events until the new years comes in, hope for 
an improvement of his position in this respect. 

At the markets for foreign cattle there has 
been recently a short supply, but one day’s offer- 
ings included some 2000 sheep from South Amer- 
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ica, the best pens of which made from 114@12c 
per lb. In the provision markets, bacon rang- 
es from $8 to 11.50 per 112 lbs, and lard from 
8.60 to 9.30, the latter, in consequence of Amer- 
ican advices, being against sellers. Cheese 
continues steady, but the demand keeps limit- 
ed. American butter is unchanged at 12?#@16c 
per lb. Business is practically suspended, and 
quotations are to some extent nominal. 

An item of news comes from Kiel relating to 
diseased cattle. During the morith of October, 
amongst animals slaughtered in that town, 
there were found to be 12 cows, 1 heifer, 1 bull 
and 12 pigs suffering from tuberculosis. 

lea ; 

The Year’s Price Record in leading articles of 
farm produce shows that while such great staples 


as corn and hogs were worth at the close of ’94 
much the-same figures as those ruling a year ago, 
wheat was 8a10c p bu lower. Prices governing 
these articles covered a much narrower range 
than is frequently seen although the crop scare 
late in the summer brought sharp advances in 
rain which could not be maintained. The fol- 


owing diagram gives a picture of the fluctuations 
of wheat, corn and oats by months together with 
the opening and closing prices of the year. 








Y The Live Stock Movement of ’94—The move- 


ment of live stock at the four leading markets, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha and St Louis, dur- 
ing 1894 exceeded that of the previous year in 
most particulars. The totals here appended of 
course include much duplication, especially in 
cattle. Vast numbers reaching the river points 
and there counted are ultimately forwarded to 
Chicago, hence the aggregate receipts specified 
more than represent the actual number turned 
off the farms and ranges. After striking out the 
cattle slaughtered for local use and conversion to 
dressed carcasses and canned beef, it is seen that 
Chicago shipped out alive 950,000 head. While 
other western points shipped some cattle around 
and beyond Chicago, this number practically rep- 
resents what went from the west on the hoof to 
supply the east with beef (and stockers) and for 
export alive. The “consumption” of 3,886,000 head 
is the number actually slaughtered at the four 
points, largely for meat distribution elsewhere, 
and shows afalling off compared with ’93. The 
increased marketing of hogs may be ascribed in 
part to the high price and scarcity of feed, and 
this is borne out in the lighter weights. The aver- 
ageof allreceived at Chicago was only 233 lbs 
against 240 lbs in ’93. The av weight of the ’94 
hogs at Kansas City was only 215lbs. There is no 
a in the rapid movement of sheep, this dur- 
ing the last two years being nearly 50 % greater 
than the average for the three immediately pre- 
ceding, while the large shipments of horses con- 
firm our special reportin arecent issue pointing 
to a general desire to get out cf the business so 
farascheap animals are concerned. The state- 
ments in detail follow: 


LIVE STOCK AT PRIMARY POINTS. 
_ Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Horses 






















94 ~ 2,974,363 160,949 7,483,228 3,099,725 97,415 

Chicago "93 3,133,406 210,557 6,057,278 3,031,174 $2,492 

eee "689,193 83,352 21547.077 589.555 44.237 

Kansas City 93 1g ‘307 86,021 11948373 569,517 35,097 

94 28171 *— 1/904. 8,122 

Omaha 93 852,642 — ; 2 12°269 

94 663,657 — 292'293 12/689 

St Louis 193 756,48  — 350,041 11,799 

Total 94 «6,156,384 13,081,468 4,233,721 162,463 

Total 93 6,403,340 10,218,355 4,193,313 141,657 
SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Horses 

94 950,733 11,888 2,465,058 333.398 90,441 

om == 900,183 13,832 149,410 442/865 70,011 

, 94 764,592 33,130 496,804 96,061 26,942 

emcees 761,576 28,847 520,694 196,892 21,304 

94 311,627 *— 400,640 115,764 6,085 

Omaha "93 209,78 — —°«S6,I1G MLSE 94176 

94 242916 — 555,481 69.642 12°103 

StLouis 193 402°205 — 500,223 217.790 11;110 

Total 94 2,269,873 3,907,983 704,865 135,571 

Total 93 «——-2'373°740 3,533,443 749361 111,691 

*Included with cattle. 
Consumption '94 3,886,511 — 9,173,485 3,528,856 26,892 
“ 93 4,029,600 — 6,684,912 3,443,952 29,966 





Foreign Trade in Hay—Russian hay has been 
finding its way into England in increased quanti- 
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ties despite the liberal ’% crop in the U K. This 
isa relatively new factor in the market, Russia 
increasing its exports last year 50%. The U § has 
made some gain, securing a fair share of the Eng- 
lish trade. Other countries working for Englis 
businéss show some gain with the exception of 
Holland which dropped off nearly a half, Canada 
more than one-half; and Argentina, which sent 
only 5% what it did in ’98. The hay in Eng- 
land continues rather depressed with prices 
low and extremely disappointing to growers, 
The tradespeople attribute the depression in their 
home product to the offerings from Canada and 
US. These are only moderate but added to their 
own liberal crop serve to hold down prices. Se- 
lected hay is quoted in London around $19@20 Pp 
long ton of 2240 lbs with ordinary to good as low 
as950@11. Best alfalfa 16 50@18 and ordinary to 
good clover 21@24 with occasional lots of selected 
ata premium. Canada hay sold last week at 16@ 
17 P ton of 2240 lbs in London and the moderate to 
small quantities of American hay command much 
the same figures. 





Wool and the New Duties—The lower tariff 
on manufactures of wool which went into effect 
Tuesday, January 1, cannot yet be fully measur- 
ed in importance. Some time must elapse before 
the volume of imports can be ascertained. In the 
meanwhile wool continues dull and weak with 
buyers conservative. All kinds of fleeces share the 

eneral quietude, fine wools being especially 

1eavy in tone. Stocks of wool in Boston Jan 1 as 
compiled by the Commercial Bulletin were 32,- 
416,000 lbs domestic against 38,508,000 lbs a year 
ago. Foreign wools 6,875,000 lbs against 6,202,000 
Ibs Jan, ’94. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES IN BOSTON. 





Jan l Jan 1 Janl Janl 
1895 1894 1895 1894 
Ohio Nol, 19@20 24@25 Tex med sc, @31 
ioX 17 21 Tex f se, 3 38 
Ohio XX, 17@19 23 Tex fall’sc, @30 
Mich X, 15@16 1946@ Cal N se, 38 
CombNol, 20@21 25@) A lmbs p’ld, 32@35 
“ ¥ blood, 16@18 19920 B“ * 30 
O delaine, 19@20 25@ Austr ch sec, 
Ter fine sc, 33@34 35@38 Austr sc, 
T fine med 8c, 30@33 33@36 





Close of Maple Sugar Season.—Sugar makers 
in Ohio hold practically little or no stock from 
last season’s crop although there are moderate 

uantities of syrup still available for the markets. 

ee the last half dozen years a large propor- 
tion of the sugar product has been annually con- 
verted intosyrup. Stocks of choice syrup are 
much reduced and sell at country Sor points 
around 80a85e p gal. On theother hand there isa 
considerable quantity of “buddy” syrup mostly 
out of first hands. A large | ee ia of the 
make last year’ consiste of this de- 
ficient in flavor and is now _ slow sale 
at 40a50c to farmers and a little more 
in a retail way. This inferior syrup is as good in 
color as others yet producers and dealers are nat- 
urally averse to placing their brand or name on it. 
Sales of it areslow in this part of the country. 
Throughout Vermont there continues a fair 
movement of the old crop but holders are natur- 
ally anxious to dispose of it before the advent of 
the new one. 





Clover and Foreign Buyers—Europe has not 
come forward as a customer for our surplus of. 
cloverseed and the market in consequence con- 
tinues to drag. The briskness which character- 
ized the export trade one and two seasons ago 
has been and is entirely lacking and values con- 
tinue low in spite of relatively small reserves 
from the latest crop. One thing which hampers 
the foreign business is the quality of the seed, 
much of the latest crop being rather unsatisfac- 
tory in this respect. In some cases foreign buy- 
ers were so dissatisfied with seed sent them that 
it has been necessary to re-adjust trades already 
entered. Prime seed good enough to pass on 
speculative contracts is salable in Chicago and 
Toledo around $9 15@9 25 P 100 tbs and at the sea- 
board at about 10. Stocks of red clover abroad 
are less than an average and the U K must yet 
buy liberally in this country to make up needed 
requirements. 





The Low Price of Flour.—A ton of low-grade 
flour is selling in the markets at only a little 
more than a ton of middlings or shorts and mate- 
rially less than cottonseed or linseed meal. Nor 
has there ever been a time when choice bakers’ 
“straights” and patents could be bought lower 
than to-day. The following table gives the com- 
parative prices in barrels governing the different 
grades of flour at the big mills and refers to pur- 
chases in a wholesale way only, jobbing lots of 
course being quotable at a smail advance. 


1894 1893 1892 
Winter patents, #2 50@2 80 B33 25@3 35 83 60@3 90 
Winter straights, 2 25@2 60 2 80@3 00 3 20@3*40 
Minn straights, 2 40@2 80 2 65@2 80 2 99@3 00 
Minn patents, 3 20@3 60 3 50@3 75 3 80@4 10 
Low grades, 1 65@1 80 1 170 1 50@1 90 





English Merchandise Imports of all descrip- 
tions during the first 11 months of ’*% showed an 
increase of $35,500,000 over the correspondin 
period in ’93. Exports of British and Irish prod- 
uce and manufactures during the first 11 months 
of '94 decreased 12,500,000 compared with previous 
years. 


Calfskin Prices have advanced 5c each, cow- 
skins 4c ® th and horse hides 20c each, according 
to latest quotations sent out by Carroll S. Page, 
the Hyde Park (Vt) dealer, Offerings are not bur- 
densome and there is a fair demand for accoupt 
of tanners. 

















MARKETS QUIET AT OLD Low pricks 


4 
TuESDAY Evening, Jan 8, 1895. 
Trade conditions al Dractically unchanged 
in all particulars and business is quiet. Mer- 
chants, manulafturers, bankers and the 
moneyed iM* orest generally are hopeful, but up 
to the present time the new year has brought 
no material recovery from the quietude 
of the early winter and no enlargement 
of business. So far as the manufacturing 
interests are concerned, there has certain- 
ly never been a time when raw materials 
could be secured cheaper than to-day. Dur- 
ing the week former lowest quotations on 
record governing pig iron have been further 
slightly reduced, cotton is of course selling at 
old low prices and wool is ona free trade ba- 
sis in every particular, the opening of the year 
bringing the reduced duties on tinished fabrics 
which mill owners have long anticipated. The 
competition of these foreign goods with Amer- 
icanis bound to be sharp and the past week 
has seen large quantities taken from bonded 
warehouses. The money situationis without 
novel feature. The gold reserve in the treas- 
ury shows further reductions, financiers are 
deeply interested in proposed national ‘legisla- 
tion on the currency question and the propo- 
sition is already bruited of another bond issue, 
which, by the way, will meet with strenuous 
opposition. Interest rates remain low with 
plenty of funds available for investment in 
business enterprises. In a general way whole- 
salers are encouraged in the fact that stocks of 
goods in the interior are everywhere at a min- 
imum and traveling salesmen are starting out 
to take orders. The cold weather has natu- 
rally stimulated the demand for heavy clothing 
and coal. 

Prices ruling in the markets for farm prod- 
uce have made no essential departures during 
the week. Bradstreet’s says that available 
supplies of wheat in this country decreased 
materially during December, this being a fea- 
ture in favor of a better market, yet reserves 
everywhere seem to be more than ample. 
Coarse grains have averaged nearly steady and 
cotton has ruled dull, though the extremely 
low prices serve to encourage the production 
of cheap goods for the foreign trade. In live 
stock circles there is a good distribution in 
spite of European advices not favorable to the 
export business. Hogs are selling at figures 
about as low as any recorded in a year with 
packers buying freely. Dairy products are 
fairly firm, apples closely held and potatoes 
and other vegetables without essential change. 
Revised prices in detail governing the markets 
to-night are as follows: 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 





Comparative Prices and Visible Supply. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats ‘Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 544 4534 27X%e *5 40 *9 25 
New York, 62 4914 3482 *6 40 *9 75 
Boston, cs 53 3844 300 *10 00 
Toledo, $534 423 30 _ 5 673 
St Louis, 52 42% 3094 aa = 
Minneapolis, 59 47 30 _ _ 
—” 95 *1 10@1 15 *107%4@)1 12% *6 00 

cisco y a 
London, 69 5834 = °- 350 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bushel. 
PUBLIC STOOKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA. 


This week Last week One year ago 

Wheat, bu, a 88,561,000 79,953,000 
Corn, 10,672,000 9,630,000 9,526,000 
Oats, 8,826,000 9,062,000 3,807,000 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
January, 4 — 
May, 5834 47% 3% 
July, 58% 4734 — 
LONDON, England, Jan 7—By Special Cable. 


American wheat 14c P bu higher. Offerings of 
foreign to arrive moderate. Crop conditions on 
the continent good. 


At Chicago, wheat has shown a little more life 
with some strength developed at the close of last 


week and the interest unabated so far this week, 
operators watching the visible supply now that 
it is the time of year for it to begin to decrease. 
There was no news of startling character at an 

time, and during the greater part of the period 
under review the speculative market was quiet 
and narrow with the demand for shipment to 
the feast and on export account tame and 
not of such character as to inspire special conti- 








THE LATEST MARKETS 





dence, Towalu he Close of we Ween is became 
more apparent that the movement of new wheat 
from farmers’ handsin the northwest was on the 
decrease, which will serve as a strengthening 
factor. Fair quantities have changed hands, 
mostly taken for shipment on the opening of nav- 
igation next spring,although millers have not been 
idle, picking up more or less. Exportsfor the week 
were a little larger but not what they ought to be 
though more inquiry is present looking toward 
business of this character. Stocks in the U K are 
reported only half what they were a year ago and 
within a few days unconfirmed reports have come 
to the effect that the Argentine crop will not be so 


large after all. Little faith is to be attached 
to all this talk about the Argentine crop. 
Crop conditions in the winter wheat districts 


are generally tavorable, though there are some 
complaints of a lack of moisture or needed snow 
covering. Prices gained le during the week, May 
working up to 585gc with cash or January around 
544c anda shade better. Late sales of winter 
were at 54@55¢e for No 2 red and H@dtc for No 3 
hard by sample. 

Corn continues quiet with afair degree of ac- 
tivity at nearly steady | mg Arrivals are fair 
but the proportion grading No 2 is much less than 
a year ago. The weather was clear and colder up 
to the close of last week and this was favorable 
to the corn drying out but since that time a high- 
er temperature has been developed which means 
further delay in grading. Cash corn is in fair de- 
mand for shipment to the east but offerings are 
fully ample. The consumption has been large 
during the last two weeks owing to cold weather 
but feeders as a rule are exercising much econo- 
my. May has solda little above and below 48c 
and late sales of cash were at 444%@45c for No 2 
and 4la@4i\4c for No3 and No3 white with yellow 

4114,@41%4¢ in store. No 4 free on board 40@40\%c. 

Vats continue easy 1n tone without special loss. 
The market is devoid of interest with the move- 
ment in the aggregate fair. Moderate quantities 
are being loaded into boats for spring shipment 
to Buffalo at a freight rate of 1%c p bu, winter 
storage here, and carriage to the lower lake ports. 
May sagged slightly under 31c, later recovering a 
trifle, but lost 4c for the week with Jan or No 2 
cash 28%4,@29%4c. Late sales by sample 29@31c for 
No 3 and No 3 white and 294,@31, for No 2and No 
2 white. 

Rye continues dull and stationary. Stocks are 
only moderate and with prices relatively low the 
market should do better providing trade exhibits 
any enlargement. No 2in store continues salable 
at 48c, while the few cars coming in sell by sam- 
ple at 50a5le with May held around 52c. Sarley 
has worked up 1a2c over prices current at the close 
of the old year. Offerings by sample were small 
throughout the week, but a large business was 
done in barley to arrive. Maltsters’ stocks well 
reduced and good buying on private terms, pre- 
sumably around 55¢e for choice grades. Common 
to choice No 3 sold by sample at 52a55e with No 2 
la2c premium and small quantities of low grade 
at. 48a50c. 

Flaxseed is quiet with offerings and demand 
both meager and prices nearly stationary closing 
lc higher for the week at $140 p bu, after selling 
as low as 138. The offerings of “rejected” have 
fallen off to small proportions and this now sells 
close to the price of No 1. May delivery held 
around 1 43a145. Timothy dull under meager of- 
ferings and slightly firmer in tone witi a little 
inquiry for spring delivery. Contract prime sala- 
ble around 555 p etl. Clover offered sparingly, 
ruling nearly steady. Demand from the outside 
still lacking but holders as arule rather firm in 
their views with contract prime nominally 9 10a 
915 and Feb 9 20a 9 25. 


At Toledo, wheat remains quiet. After a 
week of marked dullness the close brought a lit- 
tle better tone with cables reporting France in- 
clined to buy moderately. This with the hope 
that public stocks in this country will soon begin 
to decrease in earnest gave wheat bulls a little 
confidence. Speculative interest remains small, 
however, and the cash market anything but ac- 
tive. Sales are on the basis of 5444@55¢ for 
No 2, with May around 58 to a shade bet- 
ter. Corn quiet and _ nearly stationary 
in price, operators watching the move- 
ment from the west. The shipping demand 
is rather indifferent though it might be worse. 
At the close of the week Jan was 42\4%4c and May 
4c premium with No 3 yel salable at 42@42'4c. Oats 
inactive on the basis of 3242@334%4c for No 2 and 
No 2 white. Clover continues dull and rather 
neglected with the export demand still small. 
Receipts fair though total arrivals this season are 
only 65% those of a year ago. Prime grade 35 65@ 
570, March 57244,@5 75 and alsike salable on the 
basis of 6 for prime. 


At Minneapolis, wheat continues quiet with 
fair interest manifested on the part of speculators 
and the cash trade. Receipts are only moderate 
and a considerable proportion of the wheat com- 
ing in is placed on sales previously made to ar- 
rive, hence actual spot offerings are relatively 
small. A fairdemand exists for No 1 northern 
wheat with sales largely around 59144@59%4c or a 
shade over the May price, No 2 northern 58@59e 
and rejected all the way down to 52@538¢c accord- 
ing to conditions. Coarse grains are quiet and 
nearly steady, corn showing some easiness 
around 46@47c. Moderate receipts of oats sell on 
the »asis of 29@2934¢ for No 3 and No3 white with 
choice lots better than 30c. 


At New York, wheat continues in a rut with 
little outside speculation and the export demand 
restricted. Some steadiness was developed ow- 








ing te@the falling off in receipts at western points 


and under fair clearances from the seaboard. 
The belief is generai that public stocks will soon 
show a decreasing tendency. Cable advices re- 
garding the export business are a little more en- 
couraging with prospects of increased sales to 
Portugal. No 2 red salable around 6la62c with No 
3 59a60c, No 2 northern 66a6644c. Corn has 
ruled dull and featureless though fairly steady 
under small stocks. Receipts are only moderate. 
Cash lots salable around 5144@52ce for No 2 mixed 
with No 3 49@50c, rejected 48@49c. Oats dull un- 
der an indifferent demand and prices generally 
easy with liberal offerings of white. No 2 mixed 
34144 @3414c, No 2 white 38@381,c, No 3 white 374@ 
38c. Rye unchanged at 5z@53e for state and Jer- 
sey on track. Barley firm in sympathy with ad- 
vices from the west. For No 2 to arrive 66@67e 
asked. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 





Cattle Hogs chee 
Chicago, 575 470 3 
New York, 540 510 375 
Buffalo, 5 50 475 3 85 
Omaha, 490 435 315 
Pittsburg, 5 60 470 37d 


At Chicago, cattle have sold fairly well. As 
predicted in this column a week ago the receipts 
increased sharply yet were not particularly large 
for the time of year with a good inquiry for me- 
dium weights in attractive condition. Shippers 
to the east and exporters bought moderately in 
spite of unfavorable foreign news and the re- 
stricted offerings of really prime beef animals 
met with ready disposition. Local butchers show 
a willingness to take the light weights and ina 
general way the marketis fairly promising so far 
as desirable stock is concerned. Prices appreciat- 
ed 10al5c last week and during the expired part of 
this week exhibited fair stability. While choice 
to extra steers are quotable at $5 50 and better, 
transactions are largely at 5 25 down to 425. Good 
butchers’ stock advanced 20a30c with veal calves 
30a35c better than a week earlier. The shipping 
demand for stock cattle has shown alittle im- 
ee apa or with some inquiry from the east, this 

eing chiefly for selected feeders. Revised quo- 
tations follow: 


Exporters, 1450 to 1600 Com to ch bulls, 175 375 
lbs, average, 40 575 Good stockers and 
dressed beef and feeders, 265 390 
shipping steers, 1150 Common do, 200 250 
to tan) ibs, 415 525 Calves, heavy, 200 325 


Fair to medium steers, 

1150 to 1400 Ibs, 840 440 
Good cows and heifers, 300 375 
Poor to fair cows, 150 275 


} 3 25 
Calves,100 to 180 Lbs, 350 550 
Milch cows, ea, 25 500 
Corn-fed ‘Tex steers, 3875 425 

Do cows and bulls, 250 350 

Hogs have acted well considering the big in- 
crease in receipts, these approximating 190,000 
head compared with 166,800 during the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Heavy hogs are no better 
but light and mixed droves have ruled slight- 
ly stronger under a good shipping demand 
and the usual local consumption. The undertone 
is one of fair stability with current prices around 
440@4 70 for common to choice heavy, 4 20@4 55 
for assorted light, 4 25@4 60 for mixed droves and 
3 50@1 for skips and culls. 

Sheep receipts approximating 55,000 were much 
as for the opening week a year ago, The demand 
has been fairly satisfactory with a ready outlet 
at prices steady to a shade stronger, choice lambs 
moving up 10@20c. Fine to fancy wethers good 
enough for export account 3 50@3 85, fair to choice 
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natives and westerns 3@3 50, poor to common i 75 
@2 75, fair to choice lambs 3 75@4 50. 
in a general way with prices showing no material 
change. Early weakness gave way during the 
in receipts of desirable grades and there has been 
a fair clearance at the yards. The usual buyers 
little snap in the market the undertone is one of 
considerable confidence in midwinter prices. 
Good to fey steers 1400 Light steers, 850 to 950 

to 1600 Ibs $5 00@5 60 8, 3 

Good cows and heifers, 2 

1350 Ibs. 425 480 1 
Com to fair, 1050 to Feeders, 950 to 1100 lbs, 3 

1200 Ibs, Stockers, 600 to 850 lbs, 2 
Rough fat, 1000 to 

1300 Ibs, 20 33 

The early advance in hog prices could not be 
vorable to buyers who were not slow to take ad- 
vantage of the situation. The oo] demand 

eh 

about the usual degree of interest. Good to 
choice heavy Philas sold early around 4 65@4 80 
possible to secure these figures for the bulk 
of offerings. Mixed droves quotable around 4 40a 
lots 4a4 25. Sheep quiet and rather slow, with the 
demand less satisfactory than had been hoped. 
able bunches will command nearly former fig- 
ures. Good to choice wethers, 85a90 lbs, 2 50a3, 
and poor to common lots all the way down to 150 
a2. ambs 2 50a4 25. 
mediate requirements and the trade lacks ani- 
mation. There is a fair demand for handy 
shipping demand is rather indifferent. The un- 
favorable news about restricted export business 


At Pittsburg, cattle supplies have been ample 
last few days to some recovery under a falling off 
were well represented and while there has been 
These are revised as follows: 

Goad to chy 1800 to Bulls and stags, 

a Fresh milch cows, ea, 2500 5000 
fully maintained with receipts and offerings fa- 
is moderate and local butchers ta old with 
but during the last few days it has been im- 
455, with good yorkers 4 35a4 50 and pigs and rough 
Prices have sold off slightly, though really desir- 
with fine salable up to 3 25a3 50, fey at a premium 

At Buffalo, cattle receipts are ample for all im- 
weights suitable for butchers’ purposes while the 
is used by brokers as a reason for reducing their 











bids on heavy steers. The demand for feeding 
cattle is moderate while veal calves have been in 

lentiful supply. Choice to extra steers $5a5 50, 

air to good, 1300@1400 Ibs, 4 65@4 90, my weights, 
1000@1150 tbs, 3 50@4 25, “‘pony”’ steers 3 50@4, rough 
2 75@3 50, common to choice cows and heifers 1 75 
@3 75, stockers and feeders 2 50@3 75, veal calves 
5 50@7 25 with heavy fedand buttermilk 2 25@3 50, 


milch cows 35@50 ea. The hog market has 
been irregular and lower with offerings 
more than ample. Good to choice yorkers 


4 45a4 60, mixed droves 4 50a4 60 with choice heavy 
weights, corn-fed, 4 65a4 75 and rough lots all the 
way down to 3 75a4. Insheep and lambs the ear] 
decline has given way to some recovery. Goo 
to choice wethers 3 65a3 85 with fancy quotable at 
a slight premium and desirable droves, 80a95 lbs, 
2 75a3 50 and common to fairl 75a2 25. Choice to 
extra lambs 3 85a450 with fancy 4 60a4 65 and com- 
mon to fair 3 25a3 75. 


At New York, cattle: have sold measurably 
well, owing in part to the fact that offerings were 


but moderate, a fair number being taken for ex- 

ort account. Common to choice native steers 

4 25a5 25 with extra salable at a premium, though 
not offered. Common butchers’ stock 3a4 15 with 
old cows 135a2 and bulls 2 '25a2 50. Veal calves 
fairly steady when choice,with common lots weak 
anddull. Fair to extra 550a8 and heavy calves 
225a3 25. Hogs in ample supply and easy around 
4 75a5 10 ae to weight. 4 in moderate 
demand and fairly steady with choice lambs firm. 
Common to choice wethers 2 25a3 75 with lambs 
3 25a4 65. 


At London, cattle generally steady with offer- 


ings from America salable at 1014@114¢c, estimated 
dressed weight. Sheep 11144,@13'¢c. efrigerated 
beef 7%4,@91,c. 
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THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE MARKETS. 

APPLES—At Chicago, arrivals are small and 
the market appears to be gaining strength. 
Holders are firm, depending upon the higher 
prices of oranges and the high values of cranber- 
ries to stimulate the demand forapples. N Yand 
NE fcy mixed $250@265 p bbl, good to ch 2 15 
@2 35, fey Greenings 2 40@2 65, Can fey Spys and 
Greenings 2 75@3 25, tey mixed 2 50@275,ch 225 
@2 50, western Ben Davis and Wine Saps fey 275 
@3, ch 2 25@2 50, mixed cars 2@2 50. 

At New York, the market is quiet but good 
fruit is firmly held, as only a small proportion of 
the arrivals is of a quality toeommand top prices. 
Spitzenburg 2 50@3 P bbl, Spys 2 25@3 50, Bald- 
win 2 25@3, Greening 2 50@3 50, poor to good 1@2. 

At Boston, farmers are bringing their fruit into 
market more freely but there is a ready sale and 

rices are firm. No 1 Baldwin 2@2 25 ® bbl, 

treening 2@2 25, Tallman Sweets 1 50@2, common 
75c@1. 

Every holder of cold storage stock has advanc- 
ed his views regarding prices since the Florida 
orange crop was so badly damaged by the recent 
cold wave. It means more demand for choice ap- 
ples and there is a disposition to ask a little more 
money. The export business at the seaboard is 
rather light, but fair for the time of year, the 
English markets ruling moderately active at re- 
cent prices. Some Canada apples shipped to 
markets on this side the line have arrived frosted. 


BEANS—At Chicago, business has picked up 
again and prices are firm. Pea and navy, strictly 
h p $1 50@1 55 bu, ch cleaned 1 45@1 50, fair goods 
1 35@1 40, h p medium 1 42@1 4714, ch cleaned 1 40, 
fair 130, brown Swedish 2 40@2 50, red kidney 2 15 
@2 25, Cal limas 4 @tinc ® tb. 

At New York, although not active supplies are 
moderate and tone firm. Ch marrow 2 1744, medi- 
um 1 75, pea 1 7244@1 75, white kidney 2 35@2 40, red 
1 90@2, black turtle soup 2, yellow eye 2 05@2 10, Cal 
limas 2 80@2 90, foreign medium 1 30@1 55, pea 1 40 
@1 60, green peas 1 05@1 15. 

At Boston, receipts are rather light and the 
market firm. N Y¥ and Vt smallh p pea 1 80 # bu, 
screened 1 50@1 60, seconds 1 40@1 50, Cal h p pea 
2 20@2 25,ch h p medium 170, screened 1 ae 60, 
seconds 1 40@1 50, foreign pea 1 65@1 70, medium 
1 50@1 60, yellow eyes 2 15, seconds 1 80@2, red kid- 
ney 2@2 10, dried limas 5@5\4c # b. 


DRIED FRUITS AND NUTS—At Chicago, 
about steady under light offerings and small 
demand. Fey evap’d apples 7c P tb, ch 6%4@7c, 
prime 61,@614c, sun-dried 51,@6e, blackberries 6c, 
raspberries 18@18'4c, fey apricots 8%@9c, good to 
ch 7144@8'4c, fey unpeeled peaches 8@ Mes ch 7/4,@ 
74c, prunes 5@9%4c, raisins, 2crown 214@2%c, 3- 
crown 3@34%4c, 4crown 344@3%c, seedless 2@4c, 
dried grapes 2'4@3c. Large Texas pecans 64%4@9c 
P tb, medium 544@6c, La large 10@13c. 

At New York, there is a firmness for desirable 
grades but the demand is small. Fey evap’d ap- 
ples 74,@8'4c P tb, ch 7@7%4c, sun-dried 514@6c, 
chopped 11,@21,c, cherries 13@1342c, blackberries 
6@6i4c, raspberries 18@18%c, plums 6@7ec, Cal 
apricots in bxs 8@10c, bags 7@94c, unpeeled peach- 
es 7@10c, peeled 12@16c, Cal London layer raisins 
$1 45@1 50 P bx, loose Muscatel 4crown 1 40@1 50, 
3 and 4-crown 34,@5\,c # th, prunes in bxs 6@lilc, 
bags 6,@1014c, prunelles 8c. Fey Va peanuts 3%c 
PY tb, pecans 4@5c, hickory 250@3 # bu, blac 
walnuts 50@60c. 

At Boston, prices of evaporated applesare un- 
changed at 6%@8%c Pt. Nuts quiet and un- 
changed. Va peanuts 3%@3%c ® ib, hickory 2 50. 


EGGS—At Chicago, barely steady under moder- 
ate demand. Strictly fresh, loss off, cases return- 
ed 19@20c ® dz, fresh held 15@18c, firsts, new 
cases included 20@2ic, cooler stock 13@15c, seconds 
$2@2 75 P case. 

At New York, arrivals are light and_ holders 
feel steady. Fey new-laid dz,N ¥ and 
Pa 25@26c, western, average , south- 
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ern, average best 24c, fair to prime 23@23%c, 
ch western fall-packed 20@22c, early packed 17 
@l18ec, limed 15@léc, inferior 2@4 25 P case. 

At Boston, receipts and demand are moderate 
and prices lean toward buyers. Nearby and Cape 
fcy 28c P dz, ch fresh eastern 25c, fair to good 20 
@22c, P E Island 18@20c, Vt and N H ch fresh 25c, 


western fcy 24c, ch 23c, fall held 20@22c, south- 
ern ch 22@23c, refrigerator 18c, limed 16c. 


FRESH FRUITS—At Chicago, reports of the 
frost in Florida caused an advance in southern 
fruit, which now rules firm. Ch to extra oranges 
176 to 200’s, $3 50@4 50 Pp bx, 96 to 150’s 2 25@3 75, 
grape fruit 5@5 50, ch Messina lemons 3 50@ 
4, fair to good 2 50@3. Malaga grapes quiet, 5@6 

keg, Catawba 15c P 5-ib bskt. Cranberries 
steady under fair trade. Ch large Cape Cod 11@ 
12 P bbl, ordinary to good 8@10, N J fair to ch 9@ 
10 50, Wis 2 25@3 P bx. 

At New York, oranges irregular, fancy unfrosted 
fruit held high. Fla selected 4@5 P bx, good to 
prime bright 3 25@3 75, russet 3 25@3 50, tangerines 
3@4, mandarins 2 50@3 55, grape fruit 3@6. Cran- 
berries strong. Fey Cape Cod 13 ® bbl, prime 11@ 
12, defective 8@10, N J 3@3 75 P cra. Grapes quiet, 
western Catawba 10@18c # small bskt. 

At Boston, cranberries in light supply and small 
demand. Ch dark Cape Cod 10@11 ® bbl, light 7 
@9, country 6@9. High prices have checked the 

emand for Fla fruit and stocks are clearing up 
slowly. Fey bright oranges 3 25@3 50 Pp bx, fair to 
good 2 50@3, tangerines 3 50@4, mandarins 2@2 50, 
grape fruit 3@4. 


GAME —At Chicago, steady under fair demand 
for choice. Prairie chickens $4@5 ® dz, quail 
140@1 75, partridge, undrawn 4, drawn 3 50, wood- 
cock 3 75@4, snipe and plover 1 25@1 50, mallard 
ducks 3@4, red head 3 50@4, canvas backs 5@10, 
teal 1 50@1 75, small 1 25@1 50, geese 40@60c ea, 
turkeys 10@12c ® tb, bear saddles 8@l0c, carcass 
11@1i2c, venison saddles 11@12c, squirrels 45@50c 
# dz, jack rabbits 1 50@2, opossum 20@40c ea. 

At New York, in only moderate supply and firm. 
Ch quail 2 dz, nearby partridges 80c@1 Pp pr, 
grouse, undrawn 85c@1, snipe 1 50@2 50 p dz, plo- 
ver 2 50@3, canvas ducks 1@3 P pr, red heads 50c@ 
150, mallards 40@75c, teal 30@40c, common 20@25c. 

At Boston, choice lots sell at good prices. 
Dark grouse 90c@1 P pr, pintail 70@80c, western 
quail 175@2 P dz, red head ducks 75c@1 25 P pr, 
mallard 50@70c, teal 25@%35c, small 20@25c, venison 
10@12e P ib, jack rabbits 25@50c P pr. 


GROUND FEEDS—At Chicago, market quiet 
under light demand. Bran $13@13 50 P ton, mid- 
dlings in light receipt. 

At New York, in fairly activedemand. Mid- 
dlings 90c@1 P 100 tbs, western bran 82!4,@85c, 
sharps 1, oil meal 23@23 50 P ton, cottonseed 18 50 
@19, screenings 50@80c P 100 tbs. 

At Boston, quotations are for carlots of 24,000 
tbs and upward. Smaller lots higher in propor- 
tion. Fey coarse winter bran 17 25@17 75 p ton, 
bulk Mich 17 15@17 75, mixed feed 17 75@18 75, 
fey winter middlings, bulk 18 25@1925, hominy 
feed 18@19 25, old process linseed meal 21 75@ 
2275, prime new cottonseed meal 19 25@20 50c. 

At Milwaukee, special middlings 2025 ® ton, 
fine 19 25, ch clean bran 18 50, rye feed 20, old pro- 
cess oil meal 24 40, scorched wheat 16, malt sprouts 
18 25, hominy feed 20 65, mixed feed 20 25. 


HAY AND STRAW-—At Chicago, the demand 
moderate, market steady. Noi timothy $10 50@11 
#% ton, No 2 9@10, mixed 7@9, IlIland Ind upland 
prairie 7@8, Kan and Ia 8a10, wheat straw 4 50a5, 
oat 4 50a5, rye 6a6 50. 

At New York, quiet and easy under slow 
trade. Prime timothy 75c P 100 Ibs, No 1 T0@T5c, 
No 2 60@65c, No3 50@55c, clover mixed 50@55c, 
clover 45@50c, salt hay 45c, long ryestraw 50@55c, 
short 40@45c, wheat 40c, oat 35@45c. 

At Boston, choice hay is steady, lower grades 
dull. N Yand Canch to fey 1450@15 # ton, fair to 
good 13@14, eastern ch 13, ordinary to fair 1 
1250, common 11@12, clover and clover mixe 
10@12, swale 850@9, good to prime rye straw 11@ 
11 50, oat 7 50@8. 


ONIONS—At Chicago, nothing new is reported, 
market quiet. No‘l red $125@1 50 P bbl, yellow 
1 25@1 50, bulk Mich Noi 38@40c P bu, No 2 25@30c, 
O fine 44@45c, Spanish 75@90c. 

At New York, prime held steadily. White 3@ 
7 ® bbl, eastern red 1 75@2 25, yellow 1 50@2, 
Orange Co red 1 25@2, yellow 1@1 75. 

At Boston, steady under fair demand for choice. 
te Mass 2 bbl, western Mass 1 62@1 75, N 

1 50. 


PORK PRODUCT—At Chicago, moderately 
active. Mess pork $11 50@11 62% P bbl, lard 6 82% 
@6 85, short rib sides 5 80@5 85. 

At New York, quiet. ew mess pork 12 75@ 
13 25 P bbl, family mess 11 75@12, short clear 
14 50a15 50, lard 7 15@7 20, bacons 6/4,@6%c P tb 
pigs 6%c, country dressed pork 6@7'4c, small 
roasting pigs 10@14c, pork tenderloins lbaléc. 

At Boston, the market rules steady under fair 
demand. .Pork backs 15 50@16 p bbl, short cut 
clear 15 50@16, lean ends 16@16 50, mess 13@13 50, 
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Scrofulous Taints 


Lurk in the blood of almost every one. In 
many cases they are inherited. Scrofula ap- 
pears in running sores, bunches, pimples and 


cancerous growths. Scrofula can be cured 
9 
00d’S sare 
602008 parilla 
by purifying the blood 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. ures 
This great remedy has 
OCC4E 


had wonderful sucvess in 
curing this disease. It thoroughly eradicates 
the humor from the blood. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla cures the sores and eruptions by remov- 
ing their cause—impurities of the blood. 

“My sister has been annoyed with scrofula 
for several months. I prevailed upon her to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and the scrofula has 
all disappeared.”” Miss Lina Corsis, War- 
wick, New York. Get only Hoop’s. 





Try Hood’s Pills for disordered liver, dyspeptic 
symptoms and constipation. 25¢. 





NITRATE OF SODA, 
MURIATE OF POTASH, 


FOR FERTILIZING PURPOSES. 


ACME SALT, 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD FOR 


BUTTER. 


ALEX. KERR, BRO. & CO., 
303 EXCHANGE PLACE, BALTIMORE, MD. 
PASFPHLETS AND SAMPLES FREE. 








oUuR PUMPS have Automatic Agitators and do it 
ri § Sa KNAPSAOK and EMPIRE 


all others. Everybod: says 80. 
Catalogue and instruction book, 4cents. lars free. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 100 Bristol Ave., Lockport, N.Y. 











EURERA FENCE CO. ND 5 
BICHMOND : 











WIRE AND MAGH 


HOBSON'S LOW DOWN tire 


c| 
Sent? oe Dumping Carta, 
ments. Best 
vehicles made. MIi\) 
HOBSON & CO., © > 

No. 4 Stone St.. NEW YORK, or Tats my, Pa. 























JERRARD’ 


JERRARD’S SEED POTATOES 


are always THE BEST. Grown from age oy seed in the 
new lands of the cold North-East, they y 
largest crops in every climate. 


Jara ne earlier é any other on earth. 
OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. Address 
THE GEORGE W. P. JERRARD Co., Carisou, MAINE. 





eld Earliest and 
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[From Page 33.] 
city rendered lard, pure 75%,@8c P tb, western com- 
pound 6@6',4c, pure kettle rendered 84@84¢c. 


POULTRY—At Chicago, in moderate supply 
and firm when choice. Dry-picked turkeys, se- 
lected fey 8 4c P tb, gobblers 6@714c, old toms 6e, 
chickens, old hens Te, mixed, hens and springs 7 
@74c, hens 744@8e, dry-picked chickens 64@7c, 
fey springs 7T49c, fey capons lie, fey fat ducks_10% 
@ile, ch geese %al0'gec. 

At New York, market generally dull, fancy lots 
held firmly. N J dry-packed turkeys 12@13ce P fb, 
N ¥ and Pa W@lic, O and Mich 10@l1ic, western 
scalded hens l04e@lice, ch dry-picked 104@ 
lic, Phila large capons 20a@21le, medium 
lj7@lge,_ Phila fey chickens 15@lée, N J 

rime 12@13c, western 942a10c, NJ fowls 10c, 
Socks 12@1l4c, geese 11@12c, squabs 2@2 75 P dz. 

At Boston, receipts are light and market firm 
for choice. Northern and eastern ch chickens 13@ 
l4c ® bb, fair to good 10@12c,extra ch fowls 10@11e, 
common to good 8@9ec, ch ducks 11@12e, geese 11@ 
12c, western ch turkeys 12c, pigeons 1 p dz. 


POTATOES—At Chicago, receipts of the week 
amounted to 102 cars against 28 cars the previous 
week. Supplies have been kept well cleaned upand 
the tone of the market is one of general firmness. 
Burbanks, northern good to ch 51.@53e P bu, Mich 
52@55c, N Y 50@55c, poor to fair 44@47c, Hebrons, 
northwestern 48@50c, Mich 48@5lc, Rose, Peerless 
and Empire state 43@48c, white stock 50@55c, mix- 
ed 45@5ic. 

At New York, demand is small and all varie- 
ties except foreign show accumulation. Yet 
prices are quite steady and holders are firm in 
their asking prices for top-grade lots. Prime Ber- 
muda $7@7 50 P bbl, seconds 3 50@4 50, Scotch 185 

P 168-tb sack, English 1 75a2, German 1 75@2 25, 
Sie Rose 2 ® bbl, Hebrons 1 75, L I Rose 1 75@2, N 
J 1 25@1 50, N Y in bulk 1 37@1 62 ® 180 ths, Mich 
150@1 62, N J sweets 1 50@2 p Dbl. 

At Boston, the market is steady and unchanged, 
receipts continuing moderate. Houlton Hebrons 

: P bu, Rose 53c, Aroostook Hebrons 58c, 
Rose 53c, Me central and N H 50@53c,N Y and Vt 
White Stars and Burbanks 53c, Dak red 50c, P E 
Island Chenangoes 50@53c, N J sweets 1 75@2. 

Some bad reports come from Europe regarding 
available stocks there. In England potatoes are 
rotting very fast in the pits, with the result that 
they must be marketed for what they are worth, 
and it will necessitate in all probability the im- 
portation of considerable quantities from other 
countries. Whether there will be a good supply 
or not is uncertain, for whatever Germany may 
have to dispose of, some may be wanted on the 
continent, as in Russian Poland, in the district of 
the Vistula, the yield is one-third below that ofa 
year earlier. é “ 

About the only thing new in the trade is the be- 
inning of the season for seed potatoes. Up to 
he present time the demand for seed stock is 
small, yet there are fair shipments from the 
northern markets into the south, Early Rose prov- 
ing a favorite variety. Sound table stock is 
quiet yet a moderate degree of firmness prevails 
everywhere with choice imported lots held a 
shade firmer at the seaboard but selling slowly. 


VEGETABLES—At Chicago, quiet with prices 
about steady. Beets 5c p bbl, Brussels sprouts 
12%a15e P qt, carrots 75¢ P bbl, Fla cucumbers 
$1 Pp dz, La 75c@1 50, celery l16a20c P dz, Cal 
cauliflower 2@4 ~ cra, home-grown 1 50 Pdz, egg 
plant 50c@1, home-grown lettuce 9c@1 P 4 dz, 
endive 25a40¢c ~ dz, home-grown cabbage 3a5 p 
100, parsley 50e@1 Pp dz behs, radishes 1 25@1 50 

vbt. spinach 1@1 25 P bbl, Hubbard sqnash 
13@14 P ton, 75c@1 P dz, marrowfat 75c,Cal toma- 
toes 2 25@2 50 P case, Fla 4@4 50, white turnips 75¢c 
® bbl, rutabagas 17@20c P bu. 

At New York, southern vegetables in light sup- 

ly and steady for choice. Brussels sprouts ba 
Too ¥% qt, domestic cabbage 3a5 Pp 100, washed 
carrots 1@1 25 » bbl,unwashed 75c,cauliflower 3@5, 
Mich celery 25a50c dz roots, N Y 15@35c, Fla cu- 
cum bers 1a3 P cra, N O — 5 ® bbl, egg plant 
8a5, kale 60a75c, lettuce 2a7 P bbl, spinach 3@4 P 
bbl, marrow squash 1a@1 50, N J turnips 60aT5e, 
Fla string beans 2@5 # cra, tomatoes 1 50a3 50. 

At Boston, market quiet and unchanged. Tur- 
nips steady, Cape Cod 1@1 25 ® bbl, St Andrews 
60.@80c, native cabbage 2a@3 P 100, 10 P ton, marrow 
squash 10@12 P ton, Hubbard 15. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, eggs, strictly fresh 
35@36c P dz, cold storage 2a28e, chickens 10@lilc 
yp tb d w, turkeys 13@l5c, geese 11@12c, ducks 14 
@l5c. Cattle, good to best steers 41,@5\¢c P th, mix- 
ed stock 4@5c, milch cows $30@35 ea, veal calves 
5a6e P tb, best heavy hogs 34,@4'4c, corn-fed mut- 
ton 5@6c, yearlings 44¢@5'9c, spring lambs 544@614 
ec, wool, unwashed 10al5dc, green salted hides 5alde, 
calfskins 40a65c. Potatoes 1 25a1 50 p bbl, onions 
1 50a2, turnips 55a65c, pea beans 2 1da2 25, lima2 45a 
2 55, apples 1 25a2 50 p bbl, evap’d 7a9e P th, hick- 
ory nuts 175 p bu. 

At Buffalo, medium beans $1 50al 90 P bu, mar- 
rows 2 25a2 40, potatoes 45@52c, onions 40a50c, eab- 
bages 1 50a2 p» 100, a 60a70c bbl, sweets po- 
tatoes 2a2 75 p bbl, Hubbard squash l4ga2c ® tb. 
Fowls 7a8e P th, spring chicks 8a81,c lw, geese 
10@12c. Fresh nearby eggs 23@24c |) dz. Apples 
la3 50 P bbl, oranges 250@3 P bx, cranberries 3 25 
a4pcra. Loose timothy hay 1150@14 ® ton, 


baled 16 50@12. 

At Syracuse, barley 50@55c P bu, buckwheat 50 
@52e, corn 54@56c, oats 40@42c, rye 45c, wheat 58 
— bran $16@17 50 p ton, best pat flour 42 p 
»bil, 


middlings 18 ton, loose hay 7@12, baled 
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timothy 12@14, rye straw 9@12. Chickens 11@13e 
~P tb dw, turkeys 14@l6c, ducks 10@l13c. Cattle, 
good to best steers Grate, mixed stock 344@5c, 
veal 6@7c, best heavy hogs 550@6 P 100 ths, corn- 
fed muttons 6@7c P ib, spring lambs 8@10c, un- 
washed wool 7@10c. Eggs, strictly fresh 24@26c p 
dz, cold storage 20@24c. Potatoes 40@60c Pp bu, 
onions 35@40c, cabbages 150@250 p 100, turnips 
20a25e | bu, rutabagas 40c, apples 40@75c P bu, 
evap’d Taj4ec, butternuts 75¢ p bu, Hubbard 
squash 75e } 100 tbs, honey 9@12%c Pp tb, pars- 
nips 40¢ pP bu, carrots 2c, celery 25a@30e p dz. 

At Utica, chickens 11@12c Pp th da w, turkeys 12@ 
13c, ducks 12@13c, eggs fresh 23@25e P dz. Heavy 
hogs 54245%4¢ Pp tb. Potatoes 40¢ P bu, onions 
45@50c, marrow beans $2@2 50 P bu, medium 1 60 
@170. Apples 60@75e p bu. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs 22¢c P dz, potatoes 40c Pp bu, beans $1 50@ 
2, wool 12@lic P ib, light pork 5 50, heavy 5, side 
beef 5a7c P tbh, veal 6c lw, lard 10c, chickens 8e, 
Minn flour 4 20 P bbl, middlings 18 Pp ton, corn 52e 
® bu, oats 25e, red wheat 58c, white 60e.—At Oswe- 
go, Oswego Co, eggs 22c P dz, potatoes 40c P bu, 
wheat 58e, my | 50c, corn 52c, oats 43c, hay 10@11 
® ton, lard 10c, beef 6@8c, mutton 5@6c, hogs 5@ 
550 p 100 tbs d w.—At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 
cows and heifers, side, prime 54%4@6c P fb, hind- 
quarters 6@7c, pork 6c,fowls 10¢ d w, spring 
ehicks 1l0c, eggs 2c P dz, potatoes 40c P bu, ch 
timothy hay 50@60c P 100 ibs, rye straw 60@70c, oat 
30a@40c.—At Schodack, Rensselaer Co, straw 7P 
ton, pork 54%4c.—At Duanesburg, Schoharie Co, hay 
8 P ton, rye straw 7, rye 52c P bu.—At Smithville, 
Chenango Co, hay 8@10 ® ton, cows 25@28 ea, pork 
6P 100 ibs d w,ducks 8 Pb 1 w, turkeys &e, 
chickens 6c, corn 105@1 10 P 100 ths, buckwheat 
flour 2%4c P tb, best winter wheat 320 P bbl, po- 
tatoes 40@50c P bu, eggs 25e P dz.—At South Cam- 
bridge, Washington Co, eggs 28¢ P dz, potatoes 
125 P bbl.—At Otsego, Otsego Co, eggs 20c P dz.— 
At Peconic, Suffolk Co, heavy hogs 5c, light 7c, 
potatoes 60c P bu, cauliflower 4@6 ~P bbl. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, grain and 
hay slightly firmer, produce generally unchanged. 
Yellow mixed corn No 246@4614,c P ton, No 1 white 
oats 365%,@37c, Nol western rye 58@59c, No lred 
wheat 57@58c, fey spring pat flour $3 70@3 95 ® bbl, 
white middlings 15 50@1725 P ton, winter wheat 
bran 15@1525, best baled timothy 11 50@12 50, 
clover mixed 1075@11, clover 10@1025, No 1 

rairie 8 75@9, oat straw 5 75@6, wheat 5 25@65 50. 
| hens 50@60e P pr, springs 50@60cJchickens 
11@12« P tb dw, geese 10@lic, ducks 13@l4c, tur- 
keys 14@15c, strictly fresh eggs 24@25c @ dz, cold 
storage 17@i18e. Elgin cmy butter 28@29c ® th, 
other brands 25@26c, dairy 20c, ex country 18@20c. 
O full cream cheese 10%@llic, cmy 11%%@i2ce. O 
Swiss 12@12%2c, fall-made limburger 914@10c. 
Sugar-cured hams 9144@9%c ® tb, mess pork 13 50 
ze. bl, family 1450, pure lard 8c, tripe 150 Pp kg. 

jative h pnavy beans 1 70@180 lima 54@5i%c 

th. Fla oranges 275@3 p bx, lemons 3 50@3 75. 
Potatoes 58@60c P bu, Jersey 3@325 PHP bbl, beet 
1 50@1 75 P bbl, celery 25@50c P dz, cabbage i@l 25 
® bbl, onions 1 50@1 60, carrots 1 25@1 60 P bbl, 
rutabagas 1@1 25, cranberries 10@11. Recleaned 
clover seed 625 p bu, timothy 280@2 85, fey blue 
grass 1 60. 

At Seranton, Minn flour $4@420 P bbl, buck- 
wheat 2 15 100 lbs, feed 1 10, bran 18@20 P ton, 
middlings 20@22, rye 65c P bu, corn 53@56c, oats 40 
=. a 1 50@2 Pp bbl, dried 5@é6c P th, evap’d 

@812c, Cal prunes 644@8c, raisins 444@é6c. ar- 
rowfat beans 2 25@2 30 ~ bu, mediums 1 75@1 80, 
tatoes 55@60c. Dairy butter 18@20c P th, cmy 
Tra2e, cheese 10%2@114c. Fresh eggs 24@25c p 
dz, cold storage 174%4@18e. Timothy hay 14@18 ~ 
ton, straw 11@14. Chickens 10@1lc P tb d w, 8@10e 
1 w, turkeys 12@13c d w, 10@12c 1 w, ducks 13@14e da 
w, 12@13c lw. Cabbages 3a6 P 100, turnips 50@60c 
yY bu, rutabagas 30@35c. 


CONNECTICUT—At New Haven, grain in 
light demand. Corn 43c, bran $18@21 ® ton, cot- 
tonseed meal 22, middlings 19@21, best pat flour 
450 P bbl, baled yon | 15, calfskins 75cal 10 ea, 
tallow 21,@3c P tb. Strictly fresh western eggs 23@ 
25e p dz, cold storage 14@16c, Poultry in moderate 
demand at firm prices. Chickenss 12¢ P fb d w, tur- 
keys 13c, ducks 13c, geese llc. Sweet potatoes 3 
@3 25 P bbl, white turnips 30c P bu, rutabagas 
35c, celery 150 P dz, carrots 35@40c P bu, pars- 
nips 60@75c, salsify 1P dz, beets 50c P bu, white 
onions 1 75@2, yellow 175. Apples in good de- 
mand at firm prices, supply scarce. Baldwins and 
others 250@3 50 P bbl, cranberries 2 50@4 Pp cra, 
Catawba grapes 17@25c P th, honey 15@18c, man- 
darins 5 bx, tangerines 2 52@3, grape fruit 4 50, 
lemons 2 50@4, Fla oranges 3@5. 

At Norwich, corn 60¢c P bu, mixed oats 40c, rye 
75, wheat $135 p 100 ths, loose hay 18@20 p ton, 
baled timothy 16, rye straw 13@15. Mixed butch- 
ers’ stock 642@74ec d w, milch cows 25@35 ea, 
best heavy hogs 6c, sheep 814c, good to ch un- 
washed wool lic P tb, strictly fresh eggs 35@38e 
P dz, chickens 13c d w, turkeys 16al8c, ducks 14e, 

eese l4c. Potatoes Tic P bu, red onions 70c, cab- 

ages 5@7 P 100, turnips 40c, pea beans 2 30 P bu, 
Baldwin and Greening apples 1 25@150 P bu, cran- 
berries 2 50 p bu. 

At Bridgeport, veal calves 5@6%2cl w, 10@ 
111,¢ d w, hogs 6@744c d w, yearling sheep 7@814¢ 
dw,spring lambs 9@10c, green salted hides 5@ 
5lec, calfskins 50@75c ea, tallow 3@34c. Chickens 
l0@i2ec P th lw, 14@16¢ d w,fowls 8a%e 1 w, 
turkeys 12@20c d w, ducks i4@l6e, geese 12@15c, 
fresh eggs 32a33c P dz, cold storage 16@18c. 
Potatoes 60aiie P bu, sweets 2@225 p bbl, 
white onions 1 50@2, yellow and red 70@80c, 
cabbages 2@5 #100, turnips 25c @ bu, rutabagas 
35a@40c, carrots 30@50c, celery 160@1 8 P dz, 
lettuce 35@50c, radishes 20@25¢ P dz, winter 
squash 1@14c P fb, cauliflower 15@20c P hd, beets 
50c P bu, parsnips 75c. Marrow beans 2 15@2 25 
P bu, mediums and eae 1 75@1 80, limas 3. Apples 
1 50@2 50 p bbl, cranberries 11@13, Concord grapes 
8@5c P tb, Catawbas 5@7c. 











OHIO—At Columbus, live stock steady. Good 
to best steers $5@5 20 P 100 ibs 1 w, mixed butch- 
ers’ stock 3 90@415, milch cows 20@40 ea, veal 
calves 3@6 50, range cows and bulls 2@310, best 
heavy hogs 4 50@4 60, extra sheep 3 10@3 30, good 
230@2 80, stock sheep 1 70@2, os 2@3 10, 
spring lambs 3 70@420, good to ch fine washed wool 
l4albdc P ib, medium l5@lic, fine unwashed Qalic, 
western 12@l13c, green salted hides 2@4%c, calt- 
skins 4c, tallow 4c. Grainin fair demand. Corn 
38@42c P bu, oats 32@35c, wheat 50@52c, bran 15 
# ton, best pat flour 2 80@3 40 P bbl, loose hay 10@ 
11 P ton, baled timothy 10 50@11 50, oat straw 4@65. 
Poultry in fair demand at steady prices. Chickens 
6a8i4c P tbl w, 7@8c d w, turkeys 7a7%e | w, 7a9e 
dw, ducks 6a8e lw, 8@9ed w, geese 5@6c 1 w, 
7a8e d w, eggs l6a2ic Pdz. Potatoes quiet, supply 
fair. Hebrons 57@60c Pp bu, Burbanks 58e80G, 
sweet potatoes 1 50al 75 ~ bbl, red onions 40c Pp 
bu, yellow 45@50c, cabbages 2 100, turnips 25¢e P 
bu. Beans holding about steady. Navy 1 55@1 60 
bu, pea 1 60@1 65. Apples quiet and steady. 
aldwins 3@3 25 P bbl, Greenings 3@3 25, North- 
ern Spy 3 25@3 75. 
At Sprite field, chickens 12@15¢ P tb, eggs 22c 
} Ag lard tc ® i, tatoes 60@70c P bu, Beans 
1 75, dried apples 5c P ib. 








December Weather was much warmer than us- 
ual in the Missouri and upper Mississippi valleys 
as wellas along the upper lakes, and averaged 
slightly warmer among the lower lakes and in the 
Atlantic and Gulf states. In the middle plateau 
and Pacific coast regions it was 3 to 6 degrees 
colder than usual. © fearful cold of the closing 
days was noticeable especially in the south where 
in ay places the night of the 28th proved the 
coldest known, thermometers in Florida register- 
ing 5 degrees lower than ever before. The precip- 
itation exceeded the average in central Missis- 
po clgen Ohio valleys ts of middle Atlantic 
sta southern New England, upper Michigan 
and Minnesota and parts of Colo 0, “ew Mexi- 
co and Arizona. In central and northern Califor- 
nia the actual rainfall ranged from 9 to 12 inches, 
exceeding the average by 60 to100 percent. It 
tell short of the average in the south, the extreme 
— and over a great portion of the north- 
wes 


Speculation on the big exchanges of the coun- 
try showed a sharp falling off last year. On the 
N Y stock exchange the total number of shares 
traded in was 49,275,000 compared with 77,985,000 
in ’93 and 86,251,000 in ’92, which was high water 
mark in speculating in securities, many of which 
consist of nothing but water and are in point of 
fact entirely valueless. “Wind” sales of wheat 
on the N Y produce exchange amounted to 1252 
million bushels, a quantity on paper representin 
gomee 21% times the entire crop harvested in 7 

he “simon pure” speculator, usually found on 
the bear side of the market, never hesitates to 
sell the crop two or three times over. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Brown’s Bronchial Troches are unequalled for 
clearing the voice. Public speakers and singers 
the world over use them. 





Great Rock Island Route playing cards. If you 
send 15 cents in stamps or coin to JNO. SEBAS- 
TIAN, Gen’] Pass. Agent, C.R.I. & P. R’Y, Chi- 
cago, you will receive postpaid the slickest pack 
of playing ecards you ever handled. Beautiful 
steelengraved whist rules accompany{them free. 





Almost everyone has use for a calendar, and by 
the same token they ought to have one that is of 
some use. A calendar that you have to study or 
“set” has little excuse for existence. The one we 
like best of all is that published by N. W. Ayer 
& Son, the Newspaper Advertisin gents of Phil- 
adelphia. The price is 25 cents, delivered every- 
where postpaid, and in perfect condition. 





The Improved Peerless Hatcher & Brooder 
Company of Quincy, Ill., will be glad to send to 
the readers of this paper a catalogue, that all in- 
terested in the keeping of poultry should not fail 
to read. This concern have spared no pains or 
expense to make their improved hatcher the most 
perfect and durable piece of mechanism ever 
offered to poultry raisers. The demand for their 
goods has far exceeded theirexpectations and any 
one having occasion to use an incubator will do 
well to look into the merits of this machine. 





The calendar issued C. I. Hood & Co., for 
1895 is surely ‘‘a thing of beauty.” Indeed, in the 
novelty of the design and the exquisiteness of the 
coloring, the calendar surpasses all previous is- 
sues. The calendar is formed in the shape of a 
heart and is ornamented with two beautiful child 
faces which have always been charming features 
of Hood’s calendars. The edition of this year’s 
calendar is 10,500,000 or about 2,500,000 more than 
last year. It can be obtained at all drug stores or 
by sending six cents in stamps for one, or ten 
cents for two to C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





Planet Jr. cultivators and hoes are now on the 
market for 1895 in a larger assortment than they 
have been shown in any previous season. Chief 
among the new introductions are the Planet Jr. 
orchard cultivator, an implement that should 
revolutionize present methods of orchard cultiva- 
tion, and the Planet Jr. plain single wheel hoe for 
ordinary garden cultivation. As the manufact- 
urers, 8. A. Allen & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., car- 
ry acomplete line of garden plows, cultivators, 
planters, harrows, etc., their catalogue, which is 
sent free to readers of this paper, isof unusual 
interest for the season of 1895. 











CROPS OF THE YEAR. 


The crop reporting service of AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST is the most complete in existence 
and its conclusions are recognized as authority. 
The statements presented below are thefirst full, 
detailed estimates covering production of the 
principal crops by states which have been pub- 
lished by any authority, official or private. 

The corn crop is the smallest in proportion 
to population and consumptive demand which 
has been harvested in many years. Following 
as it does two crops of only medium propor- 
tions, the scarcity is doubly emphasized, and 
even with rigid economy in use there must be 
a marked scarcity of commercial corn before 
another crop can be grown. The falling off in 
yield was almost entirely confined to the states 
of surplus production and resulted from the 
unprecedented drouth of July, August and 
September. The south harvested a good crop, 
but not large enough to furnish any surplus 
corn. The quality of the crop is poor, there 
being an unusual amount of light, chaffy grain 
and ‘‘nubbins.” 

The wheat crop was larger than generally 
anticipated and decidedly above results indi- 
cated by official reports during the season. 
The season for winter wheat was favorable 
from’seed time to harvest and the yield per 
acre heavy, in many sections phenomenal. 
This was especially true in Ohio and Missis- 
sippi valleys. West of Missouri river, drouth 
shortened crop materially. Thecrop in spring 
wheat districts was not so good. Drouth ata 
critical stage of development injured the plant 
and shortened the yield. South Dakota suf- 
fered especially. Quality of winter wheat 
very fine; of spring wheat only medium. Win- 
ter wheat product 352,000,000 bu, spring wheat 
166,000,000 bu, total 518,000,000. 

The oat crop suffered from unfavorable sea- 
son from start to finish, and with local ex- 
ceptions the yield was below the normal. The 
March freezes and April frosts caught the 
plant in a tender stage and the damage done 

yas never overcome. In some districts, 
especially in Iowa and Illinois, threshing re- 
vealed a much better yield than was antici- 
pated. General quality of the crop rather in- 
ferior, light in weight and somewhat chaffy. 

The total crop of the principal cereals, dis- 
tributed by states, is thus shown: 





Corn Wheat Oats 
Bu Bu Bu 

Texas, 80,000,000 5,750,000 17,500,000 
Arkansas, 37,000,000 1,500,000 5,000,000 
Tennessee, 72,150,000 7,750,000 7,775,000 
Kentucky, 69,250,000 11,500,000 8,950,000 
Ohio, 84,600,000 48,250,000 28,730,000 
Michigan, 24,300,000 22,500,000 29,000,000 
Indiana, 116,100,000 44,340,000 34,175,000 
Illinois, 221,750,000 41,150,000 128,290,000 
Wisconsin, 23,290,000 875,000 55,600,000 
Minnesota, 16,900,000 45,775,000 53,250,000 
Iowa, 98,230,000 11,100,000 115,000,000 
Missouri, 155,750,000 25,800,000 28,000,000 
Kansas, 80,160,000 35,450,000 16,600,000 
Nebraska, 22,750,000 7,575,000 12,750,000 
N Dakota, 4,250,000 34,750,000 12,150,000 
8 Dakota, 4,000,000 18,735,000 8,750,000 
California, 2,500,000 30,110,000 2,000,000 
Oregon, 375,060 13,270,000 6,500,000 
Washington, 265,000 11,850,000 3,500,000 
Other, 330,000,000 90,150,000 146,000,000 

Total, 1,443,600,000 518,200,000 719,500,000 


The cotton crop of 1894 was the largest ever 
grown, but its size has been exaggerated by 
interested commercial authorities. Instead of 
more than 10,000,000 bales, as estimated by New 
Orleans authorities and accepted by Liverpool 
brokers, the crop aggregates 9,225,000 bales or 
less than 200,000 in excess of the previous 
record made in 1891. The season was general- 
ly favorable and killing frost was delayed un- 
til near the middle of November. The esti- 
mated crop of 1894 compares with the commer- 
cial record of the crop of 1893 as follows: 


1894 1893 

Bales Bales 

North Carolina, 525,000 447,000 
South Carolina, $89 000 675,000 
Georgia, 1,270,000 1,046,000 
Florida, 57,000 56,000 
Alabama, 1,022,000 792,000 
Mississippi, 1,360,000 1,021,000 
Louisiana, 807,000 529,000 
Texas, 2,090,000 1,966,001 
Arkansas, 850,000 632,000 
Tennessee, 365,000 280,000 
Other, 90,000 83,000 
9,225,000 7,527,000 


The marketing of this crop has proceeded 








OUR CROP REPORT 


rapidly, the number of bales in sight up toJan 
5 being 7,015,937 against 5,608,261 last year. 





A Conservative View of Tuberculin. 





The Vermont experiment station recently pub- 
lished an able bulletin on tuberculosis. lts direc- 
tor, Prof Hills, recommends the following recent 
article by Maj H. E. Alvord (who is to come to the 
New Hampshire agricultural college as professor 
of agriculture), as a fair statement of the case by 
one who thinks there has been a great deal of ex- 
aggeration about it: 

At the recent convention in Washington of the 
representatives of the various agricultural exper- 
iment stations, delegates from 38 states and terri- 
tories being in attendance, one of the most ear- 
nest and interesting discussions was upon the 
subject of tuberculosis and the work of the va- 
rious stations in connection with that disease 
among cattle. 

It was developed that 17 extensive tests with 
tuberculin have been made at stations in 12 dif- 
ferent states, the disease being thus demonstrat- 
ed in every case and the test being verified by 
post-mortem examinations. Five stations re- 
ported that animals which did not respond by re- 
action to the first test were identified as having 
the disease by a subsequent injection of tubercu- 
lin. At only one station has there been such a 
test made of several animals and no evidence of 
the disease thereby developed. This was at the 
Storrs agricultural college, Connecticut. Ten 
stations have made from one to several tests in 
herds other than their own, and with results gen- 
erally favorable to the use of tuberculin as a 
diagnostic agent. 

It has been commonly noted thatanimals which 
give the most pronounced response to injection 
have been found to be least affected by the dis- 
ease or having it only in an incipient stage, fre- 
quently requiring microscopic examinations 
after slaughter to detect the presence of the 
tuberculous bacilli. Out of 1200 different animals 
subjected to the tuberculin test, only one was re- 
— as showing injurious effects which could 

unquestionably connected with the injection. 
In three cases, animals have been killed which 
failed to give any response to the tuberculin test 
and yet were found badly diseased. 

Experiments are in progress in different places 
for determining the effect of repeated injections 
of tuberculin with animals which show symp- 
toms of having the disease other than the usual 
reaction by a rise of temperature, but are not ap- 

arently in an advanced stage of the disease; it 

s noted in a good many of those cases that the 
tuberculous cows seem to be improvingin condi- 
tion under these repeated injections. 

At three stations examinations of milk from 
cows tested with tuberculin have shown the pres- 
ence of the disease germs in the fluid. Calves 
ted on the milk of tuberculous cows at one sta- 
tion, and slaughtered at the right age for good 
veal, have been found to have developed tuber- 
cles along the alimentary canal. 

Fourteen stations reported that legislation ex- 
isted, or is now under consideration in their re- 
spective states, upon this general subject, and 
which give duties to the stations in connection 
therewith of an advisory nature or otherwise. 
In six states laws are already in force under 
which some state authority can act aggressively 
in the suppression of the disease, and in all there 
is some provision for appraisement and payment 
for the animals slaughtered, even although found 
diseased, but payments in such cases are gener- 
ally small. A good deal of difference of opinion 
was expressed as to the expediency of paying for 
slaughtered animals when they proved to be un- 
questionably cases of well-developed tuberculo- 
sis. 

Experiments are now in progress in several 
states, from Maine to Minnesota, and upon differ- 
ent lines bearing upon this same general subject, 
with a view to determination-of many of the 
vexed questions which it presents. The general 
sentiment of this meeting showed an appreciation 
of the importance of the subject, the gravity of 
the situation in some localities, and the need of 
stations being on the alert, but without recogniz- 
ing any reason for a popular panic. It was felt 
that the stations should act so as to contribute, as 
far as they could, toward the control and eradica- 
tion of this disease, but guarding well the rights 
and interests of breeders and the producers and 
consumers of dairy products. Present knowledge 
of the subject does not appear to justify any sta- 
tion in encouraging or participating in extreme 
measures for extermination. 

Incidentally the matter of pasteurizing milk, so 
as to render it safe for any use,was discussed and 
attention was called to the recent publication of 
the bureau of animal industry ot the depart- 
ment of agriculture in which the subject of tu- 
berculosis is fully discussed and the process of 
pasteurizing milk is fully described and illus 
trated. 


I 
Oleo Again Defeated.—Another knock-out blow 
has been dealt bogus butter by the supreme court 
of Massachusetts. This has just rendered a de- 
cision holding that the law does not permit the 
sale of the stuff when colored to resemble pure, 
yellow butter whether the purchaser is advised 
of its real character or not. The varieus produce 
exchanges of the country are keenly alive to the 
power now vested in the different states, and are 
urging immediate and prompt action in the inter- 
est of pure butter and to prevent the sale of the 
counterfeit. There is ample protection under the 
recent decision of the supreme court of the U 8. 


A Shortage of Hogs and cattle is indicated by 
special returns to a Chicago live stock commission 


[rr] 35 


house. Returns from hog and cattle dealers in the 
hog districts indicate that during the next three 
months the marketing of hogs will only equal 59 
% of the receipts of the past three months. Only 
76 % of last year’s receipts are indicated for the 
coming summer season. The shortage in cattle 
is still more marked, only 58% as many as last 
year now on feed. It is further estimated that 
the corn now on hand only amounts to 59 % of 
last year’s supply at this date. 








Dr. PIERCE’S 


Golden Medical , 


DISCOVERY 


Cures Ninety-eight per cent. of all 
cases of Consumption, in all its 
Earlier Stages. 





Although by many believed to be incura- 
ble, there is the evidence of hundreds of 
living witnesses to the fact that, in all its 
earlier stages, consumption is a curable 
disease. Not every case, but a large per- 
centage of cases, and we believe, fully 98 
per cent. are cured by Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery, even after the disease 
has progressed so far as to induce repeated 
bleedings from the lungs, severe lingerin 
cough with copious expectoration (includ- 
ing tubercular matter), great loss of flesh 
and extreme emaciation and weakness. . 

Do you doubt that hundreds of such cases 
reported to us as cured by ‘‘ Golden Med- 
ical Discovery ’’ were genuine cases of that 
dread and fatal disease? You need not take 
our word for it. They have, in nearly every 
instance, been so pronounced by the best 
and most experienced home physicians, 
who have no interest whatever in mis- 
representing them, and who were often 
strongly — and advised against 
a trial of ‘‘Golden Medical Discovery,” 
but who have been forced to confess that 
it surpasses, in curative power over this 
fatal malady, all other medicines with 
which they are acquainted. Nasty cod- 
liver oil and its filthy ‘‘emulsions’’ and 
mixtures, had been tried in nearly all these 
cases and had either utterly failed to bene- 
fit, or had only seemed to benefit a little for 
a short time. Extract of malt, whiskey, 
and various preparations of the hypophos- 
phites had also been faithfully tried in vain. 

The photographs of a large number of 
those cured of consumption, bronchitis, 
lingering coughs, asthma, chronic nasal 
catarrh and kindred maladies, have been 
skillfully reproduced in a book of 160 
pages which will be mailed to you, on re- 
ceipt of address and six cents in stamps. 

Address for Book, World’s Dispensary 
Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 









CIDER, and FRUIT JELLIES. 
& corrugated pan over firebox, doubling 
boiling capacity ; smal] interchange- 
able syrup pans (connected by 
siphons), easily handled 
for cleansing and 
storing ; and a per- 
fect automatic 
regulator. 
hampion is as 


EVAPORATOR 
CHAMPION £u 


Catal 
ee 
latter was over the 
old iron kettle hung on a fence rail. 


THE G. H. GRIMM MFG. Co, 


HUDSON, O. and MONTREAL, QUEB 





IN A MINUTE 
—that’s the length of time re. 
quired to expell all water and 
milk from the butter if you’ve a 
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= ! CENTRIFUGAL 
ane /\ BUTTER WORKER 
: Leaves the butter solid in all 
-kinds of weather—doesn’t break 
the grain of the butter. Butter 
\\ thus worked will keep for weeks 
ut king. Circular free. 


witho £ 
THE HANDY WASHER C0., Muncie, Ind. 














One Harrow at bebe 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 





For convenience of comparison, local or country market quotations will usually be found under the head of ‘‘Country Produce Markets” 


NEW YORK. 


New Officers and Law Makers at Work. 





In as simple a manner as possible consistent 
with an event of such dignity and character, 
Hon Levi P. Morton was inaugurated governor 
Jan 1,in the presence of a large gathering. 
The following day the legislature convened, 
the senate electing Senator O’Connor leader 
and the house of representatives selecting 
Hamilton Fish for speaker. Gov Morton 
transmitted his message, in which he surveys 
the whole field of state work, taking up in 
succession the subjects of the executive power 
and duty, taxation and finance, the state’s 
financial needs, public economy, the new cap- 
itol, constitutional amendments, reform legis- 
lation for New York city, greater New York, 
election laws, state canals, agricultural drain- 
age, roads and highways, convict labor, sav- 
ings banks, banking department, public in- 
struction, insurance department, maintenance 
of state charities, state forestry and the state 
troops. 

The legislature got to work in earnest the 
first day and in both houses a number of bills 
were introduced. Mr Coggeshall in the senate 
introduced one appropriating $5000 for the 
state dairymen’s association. Senator Childs 
introduced a measure amending certain sec- 
tions of the highway laws so as to empower the 
board of supervisors of any county to adopt 
the county road system and cause to be desig- 
nated as county roads such portions of public 
highways as lead through two or more towns 
as they deem advisable. The amendment al- 
so says that the expense of improving, repair- 
ing and maintaining county roads shall be a 
county charge, and shall be apportioned 
by the board of supervisors upon the 
towns and cities within the county. The 
money necessary to improve and maintain 
county roads, or to pay principal and interest 
of bonds issued, shall be levied and collected 
at the same time and in the same manner as 
money for any other county charges. The 
board of supervisors will designate the amount 
of money to be expended upon each county 
road, and may make rules and regulations 
governing the county engineer. The county 
roads shall be under the exclusive control of 
the board of supervisors and the county en- 
gineer, and exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
highway officers of the several towns and vil- 
lages in which they are situated. 





INSTITUTES FOR THE NEXT TWO WEEKS. 


kins Jan 14-15 Batavia, Jan 18-19 
Pennela Jan [4-15 Berkshire, Jan 21-22 
Reynoldsville, Janl4 East Bloomfield, Jan 21-22 
Albion, Jan 15-16 Nichols, Jan 22-23 

. Jan i6é Union, Jan 23-24 

encer, Jan 16 Avon, Jan 23-24 
iddleport, Jan 16-17 Dansville, Jan 24-25 
Trumansburg, Jan 17-18 Deposit, Jan 25-26 
Trenton, Jan 18 Cohocton Jan 25-26 
Dryden, Jan 18-19 Syracuse farmers’, Jan 26 
Duanesburg, Schenectady Co oO, Jan 3—Mar- 
kets for farm produce very dull.—Cows do- 
ing better than other stock. Sheep extremely 
low. Horses plenty and no sale.——Taxes 87c 


in this town and run as high as $1.16 in other 
towns of the county. Farmers are poor and 
many in debt are in danger of losing their 
farms. Strict economy must be practiced 
through the winter. 

Eden Valley, Erie Co Oo, Jan 3~—Market 
ardeners have hard work to secure anything 
ike fair returns for produce. On the Buffalo 

market celery and various other vegetables 

o begging. The working classes seem to 
Eve no money to spend for other than the 
commonest necessities. 

East Fishkill, Dutchess Co a, Jan 4—Ice be- 
ing cut from the pond at the creamery and 
stored for the coming year. Itis about 8 in 
thick.——Richard Barnes has bought the A. A. 
Brush farm near Hopewell Junction consisting 
of 140 acres. Consideration $8500.——Milk now 
being transported to New York by rail instead 
of by boat. 

Fallsburg, Sullivan Co a, Jan 4—Getting the 
ice crop housed is the chief matter of importance 
now. It is a good crop, 12 to 14 in thick. 
William Smith of Hurlyville has bought the 
Seth Brown property near Woodbourne.—— 
. A. Smith at Woodbourne is 


The creamery of 





taking in about 55 cans of milk per day and 
sending it to New York. Butter 25c, eggs 25c 
and hay $12. 

German Flats, Herkimer Co 0, Jan 3—Farm- 
ers are drawing wood and logs to mill.—The 
donation for Rev C. M. Bonghton held at the 
home of G. W. Getman was a great social suc- 
cess. Stephen Spoor and family have moved 
back on their farm in Paine’s Hollow.—Jo- 
seph Miller has opened a stone quarry on his 
farm near Dennison’s Corners and is getting 
some fine stone ready for market. 


Guilderland, Albany Co oO, Jan 4—A number 
of farmers have sold their rye at 50c per bu. 
Rye straw brings only $7.50 baled and deliver- 
ed at this station—Apples were most all 
sold by the orchard in the fall. A number of 
orchards brought over 500 and some as high as 
2000, which was at the rate of about 2 per bbl. 
—— William B. Mynderse secured a carload of 
fruit trees while in Niagara county last week 
and is selling the same to farmers at reduced 
prices. 

Millbrook, Dutchess Co gq, Jan 3—Late pas- 
turage was better than any feed since haying, 
and stock went into winter in fine condition 
but with the prospect of a shortness in the sup- 
ply of hay before grass grows again.—Pork 

rought 6 to64c, but farmers did not feed many 
hogs as the corn crop was only fair. Some 
used wheat but did not like it as well as corn, 
though it seems to take the place of corn as 
food for poultry. Eggs are scarce and unless 
fowls are in warm houses production will not 
increase during cold weather. Poultry ruled 
low during the holidays.——Few feeding win- 
ter lambs, as the price is simply ruinous and 
the price of wool not advancing much.—There 
are few apples left here and the price is not 
more than 25 to 30c per bbl in advance of that 
= last year when taken from the orchards. 

fany are looking up the matter of spraying 
trees, as those who aid so last season report an 
increased erop of good quality.——The potato 
crop was an uncertain one, but did better than 
was thought at one time. 


Minaville, Montgomery Co o, Jan 5—H. Wal- 
rath is building a new henhouse, which 
when finished will be one of the best in this 
vicinity.——-Farm produce of all kinds very dull 
owing partly to the low duty which allows 
Canada to ship to our markets. Farmers are 
feeling the effects of hard times more than a 
year ago. 

New Baltimore, Greene Co g, Jan 5—Farm- 
ers busy getting up the year’s supply of fire- 
wood one hauling hay, straw and apples to 
market. Buyers have secured nearly all the 
apples stored for the winter, paying $1.50 to 2 
per bbl. Some are selling hay at 8 toW0 per 
ton and rye straw at 8. Good cows command 
a fair price. All other stock is low.—~Many 
farms to let yet and tenants scarce.——Taxes 
lower than last year, being $8.82 per thousand. 


Northampton, Fulton Co o, Jan 3—R. S. 
Gifford is preparing to move his old planing 
mill to Mayfield.— Levi Gifford is building a 
new ice-house.——A good many people sick 
with grip and pneumonia.——New milch cows 
are in excellent demand and bring fancy prices 
where one 1s lucky enough to find them. 


Otsego, Otsego Co 5, Jan 4—All kinds of farm 


pescinss in good demand. The price of eggs 
1as been reduced from 25 to 
Cooperstown milk station receives 2700 qts of 
milk aday. The price per qt is 24c, which is 
4c lower than for the corresponding time last 
year. Frank Bliss has leased the A. 
A. Jarvis farm in Middlefield. Three acres 
of potatoes and five of corn were left 
unharvested on a farm in Middlefield.— 
James Pope of Lena has rented Mariette Col- 
man’s farm north of Fly Creek for the comin 
year.——Robert L. Davison was so-alected 
secretary and James Bunyan, one of the 
directors of the Cheviot sheep breeders’ 
association of the United States and Canada. 
Both are prominent business men of this town, 
Mr Davison — manager of the Fenimore 
farm.——The eighth annual meeting of the 
Otsego county farmers’ co-operative fire in- 
=— company was held at Cooperstown, 
an 8. 


Owego, Tioga Co 9, Jan 4—Farmers hauling 
logs, bark and wood, some drawing potatoes 
to market and others filling ice-houses with ice 
of good quality and thickness.——The state 
tax in this town is $13.20 per thousand. It 
was thought that since the railroad bonds are 
paid the rate would be diminished, but it is 
nearly as large as in other years. 
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in our regular department of The Latest Markets. 


Pittstown, Rensselaer Co o, Jan 5—The 
farm and personal property belonging to the 
late John C. Humphrey were disposed of at 
auction, Jan 15. Charles Hannaman of Cen. 
ter Brunswick, purchased the farm for $6340. 
——Hartin J. Haviland will sell his personal 
property at auction, Jan 15. He has rented his 
farm and will move to the city.——Farmers 
have commenced cutting ice. Potatoes are 
een pee w for 1.124 per bbl less than they were 
worth when put in the cellar.——Taxes lower 
than last year.——Eggs are scarce and high. 
Hay selling at 10, rye straw 6, but very little 
going to market at those prices. 


Prattsville, Greene Co 0, Jan 3—At no time 
in many years have farmers appeared so de- 
spondent as at present. Taxes and wages are 
high with butter and all kinds of produce low. 
It will be difficult for many to pay their taxes 
and interest. Few will be able to improve 
their buildings or farms in any way and the 
outlook is not encouraging.——Much has been 
said in agricultural papers concerning proper 
food rations for dairying purposes and in many 
cases with little effect. Not speaking dispar- 
agingly of the ability of farmers, it is never- 
theless true that many do not understand fully 
the terms, organic matter, protein, earbohy- 
drates, nutritive ratio, etc. It would be far 
better to give the kind of grains and the pro- 
portions of each. THE AGRICULTURIST has 
never been so much sought for as at the pres- 
ent, as it contains so much valuable informa- 
tion for farmers. 


Salisbury, Herkimer Co 0, Jan4—Everybody 
busy since the last snow fall, which was about 
18 in deep. George Hopson has just finished 
baling 60 tons of hay. Hay selling for $8 in 
barn.— Buyers report good cows scarce and 
prices high.— John Donovan is suffering from 
a dislocated shouldér caused by falling through 
a trap door.—A. L. Spencer is ready to buy 
veals for shipment. Corn low, oats advancing 
and wheat nominal. 

Schodack, Rensselaer Co Oo, Jan 5—Farmers 
getting up their winter supply of wood. Eggs 
and butter bringing good prices in the market. 
—Some farmers are drawing their straw to 
the paper mill and selling at $7 per ton. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co 0, Jan 3—McDon- 
num & Co are building a substantial wall above 
the waste weir in the canal. Their teams are 
hauling stone from the railroad terminus in 
Stillwater.——Mrs George Ford is coming back 
in the spring to occupy her farm in Bemis 
Hights.—tThe shutting down of the factories 
in the village is sending many out in search 
of farms to rent.——Clayton Strong has rented 
his farm and is moving to Mechanicville. The 
market for hay varies greatly. 


South Schenectady, Schenectady Co o, Jan 4 
—Cows are atrifle lower than some time ago. 
Hay dull, the best bringing only $10. G. 
Jeffers recently sold some choice lambs at 3 
per head. Poultry not as high as usual. 


Somers, Westchester Co Q, Jan 4—Milk ap- 
ears to be flush again in New York. Some 
armers here are obliged to hold part of their 

eae and one is unable to dispose of any 

rom his dairy of eight cows.——Two of the 
oldest citizens passed away Christmas week. 
Jacob W. Tompkins, a merchant at Somers 
Center, who had been town clerk for nearly 20 
years, aged 70. The other, Jacob G. Purdy, a 
member of the Friends society, aged 85.——A 
townsman is being prosecuted by the humane 
society for docking a horse. The case is to be 
tried by jury.——-F armers doing little besides 
milking and taking care of stock. So much coal 
used that little wood is required. 


South Salem, Westchester Co of, Jan 4—Sev- 
eral farmers have already secured their win- 
ter’s supply of wood. Others are cutting and 
drawing ready to saw.——Some are cutting ice 
which is very good. It is so cold that stock 
requires a great deal of feed, but cows are do- 
ing well. . R. Bailey churned 17 lbs of but- 
ter from 4 cows in 4 days. Messrs Bailey, 
Bouton and Hull expect to buy a baby separa- 
tor and send their cream to Ridgefield cream- 
ery. Mr Bailey will balild a silo next summer 
and enlarge his dairy. 


South Cambridge, Washington Co oO, Jan 4— 


Farmers harvesting ice which is 8 to 10 in 
thick. Potatoes coming in slowly at $1.25 per 
bbl. Not much demand for poultry. William 
Akin killed 65 turkeys that weighed when 
dressed 1107 lbs. 


The Onondaga County Farmers’ Club at a re- 
cent meeting discussed methods for the im- 





























provement of country roads. It was generally 
conceded that a change in the road laws was 
desirable, but the scheme now before the board 
of supervisers to bond the county for $500,000 
had few supporters. It is quite probable that 
any bonding scheme would result in greater 
benefits to the contractors than to the farming 
community. 


State Aid to Agriculture for 1894 amounted 
to about $312,000 in New. York. This is an av- 
erage of about $1.35 for each of our 226,223 
farmers. The way the money is spent is offi- 
cially reported to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST by 
the commissioner of agriculture as follows: 
New York state agricultural society, for 

necessary buildings and improve- 


ments heretofore made, Chap 654, $30,000.00 
For distribution of | rene Chap 654, 20,000.00 
County agricultural societies, for pre- 

miums, 20,000.00 
Other agricultural societies, for premi- 

ums, $2000 clause, Chap . 24,000.00 
Farmers’ institutes, Chap 358, 15,000.00 
Geneva experiment station, investiga- 

tions, experiments, etc, Chap 675, 8,000.00 
Necessary expenses, salaries, labor, etc, 50,000.00 
Expense of bulletins and enforcing pro- 

Tetons of Chap 437, L 1890, 10,000.00 
Repairs to fair buildings, Chap 358, 1,000.00 
Cornell university investigation, ex- 

periments, etc, 8,000.00 
State weather bureau, Chap 358, 4,500.00 
Dept of agriculture, salaries, etc, Chap 

; 90,000.00 

Continuance and extension of work 

pursuant to Chap 358, L 1893 (Chap 

358), 8,000.00 
Amount of tax collected as provided 

by Chap 479, L 1887 (Ives pool law) 

and appropriated by Chap 410, L 1894, 22.752.64 

Total for agriculture, $311,252.64 


In 1893 the state society received $20,000 and 
from the Ives pool law 32,443. The county 
agricultural society received 20,000 and the 

Y and N Esociety, W N Y and Interstate 
societies 8000 each. The Geneva experiment 
station 58,500, dairy commission 10,000, state 
meteorological bureau 4500, farmers’ institutes 
15,000 and state dairymen’s association 5000. 
No appropriations were made to the three fairs 
the past year. Hereafter there will be no rev- 
enue from the Ives pool law, which is abolish- 
ed by the new constitution. 


‘ LONG ISLAND. 


Melville, Suffolk Co cd, Jan 5—Paying taxes, 
getting ice and hauling manure from the rail- 
road occupy the attention of farmers. The tax 
rate in this town is $1.08 per hundred.——Lit- 
tle doing in the way of selling crops. Some 

otatoes on hand. Straw very slow sale. 
oney scarce and times hard for farmers. 
John H. Colyer has sold one of his farms. 


Orient, Suffolk Co a, Jan 5—The cold weath- 
er has shui farmers out of the field, but some 
are at work on their woodpiles and some are 
in the woods cutting. hose who burn coal 
are taking things easy. A good many farmers 
here lost money the past year, but are hoping to 
make it up some way the coming season. 


Peconic, Suffolk Co a, Jan 6—Hog killing 
about finished,but little pork fattened here for 
market.——Few potatoes moving, as probably 
two-thirds have gone to market and remainder 
are being held for better prices.——Caulifiow- 
ers were cut in the fields as late as Dec 26, per- 
haps later than ever known before. Late ones 
brought a good price-——Peconic has recently 
lost two of her oldest farmers, William Dick- 
inison, aged 76, and J. Horton Terry, 75. 





PENNSYLVANIA, 


Chatham, Tioga Co 4, Jan 4—Farmers gen- 
erally holding their hay for ae Now 
worth $7 to 8.——Large acreage of wheat and 
Tye sown and looks well.—Potatoes being 
held as they bring only 30 to 35c at present.—— 
Many feeding ensilage for the first time and 
are well satisfied with results. Many are 
buying spray pumps and preparing to use them 
extensively next spring.——Delos Garner has 
in his dairy several Brown Swiss cows which 
are excellent milkers and produce large fleshy 
calves. 

Clinton, Wyoming Cod, Jan 4—W. E. Case, 
one of the progressive farmers of this locality 
who reads four good farm papers, including 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, is experimenting 
with scarlet clover which is new in this sec- 
tion.—The eastern portion of this county is 
a milk-producing section. There are two 
milk stations along the line of the DL& W 
railroad, one at Factoryville, the other at Carls 
station, about two miles farther north. Present 
price of milk 2#c per qt. The milk is shipped 
to New York. : 


Lackawanna Co of, Jan4—Lackawanna.county 


* 











AMONG 





THE FARMERS 


farmers are largely engaged in producing 
milk. One station at Dalton, about 12 miles 
north of Scranton, sends milk to New York. 
The rest is used in Scranton and other towns 
in the Lackawanna valley.—Farmers have 
just ——o- the Lackawanna county agri- 
cultural society on the following plan: They 
divide the county into five districts, each to 
have one general meeting during the year, 
with as many local meetings as may be. The 
society is to be controlled by an executive 
committee, chosen from the members of all the 
districts. The membership fee is placed at the 
low figure of 50c for men and 25c for women. 
New Castle, Lawrence Co O—The milk ship- 
pers of Beaver and Lawrence counties alon 
the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago oe 
have organized under the name of the farmers’ 
milk producers’ mutual protective co-operative 


‘ association of western Pennsylvania and east- 


ern Ohio. The object is to do away with the 
wholesale milk dealers of Pittsburg and Alle- 
gheny. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The True Cause of Tuberculosis—Dr James 
Cheesman of Massachusetts in a strong pa- 
per read before the Morris county branch of 
the state board of agriculture attributed the 
prevalence of tuberculosis to the methods of 
stabling and feeding now in vogue. He spoke 
of how the ideas of stockmen have changed in 
the past half-century, the modern, tightly- 
inclosed structures taking the place of rough, 
loosely-sided sheds. He reckons the average 
amount of space afforded by modern barns at 
250 cu ft per cow or one-fourth that of a room 
10x10x10 ft. Some having observed a decrease 
in the milk yield when cows were exposed to 
outdoor cold during the day have concluded 
that the animals require no exercise aside 
from what they get in their stalls. Thus in lim- 
ited quarters lacking ventilation and sunlight 
they are kept and fed heavily upon food rich 
in nitrogen and fats which gooner or later en- 
larges the liver, overtaxes the kidneys, weak- 
ens the digestion and causes bowel disorder. 
The entire system is quickly deranged and dis- 
ease developed. Dr Cheesman believes that 
the time is coming when dairymen will recog- 
nize air and sunlight as the foremost essentials 
and that a new type of barn will be developed 
affording a breathing space of at least 1000 cu 
ft per animal which will be constantly supplied 
with fresh air admitted by means of air ducts. 
In connection with such a barn there will be 
a covered exercise yard so situated as to have 
a full southern exposure and at the same time 
afford complete shelter from wind and storm. 
He admits that such an arrangement will be 
expensive, costing from $25 to 100 per cow, but 
figures that with such expensive quarters tho 
dairy can still be profitable. The paper was 
brimful of points which should interest dai 
farmers and many were convinced that deart 
of ventilation and light is at the bottom of the 
existing tuberculosis condition and that unless 
farmers realize this and change their tactics 
the work of the various cattle commissions 
will prove ineffective. 


Board of Agriculture Meeting Near at Hand 


—The 22d annual meeting of the state board 
of agriculture occurs at Trenton the coming 
week, beginning Jan 15 and continuing three 
days. The various sessions will be held in the 
state house and are expected to be largely at- 
tended. Aside from the regular business, re- 
ports of officers, committees, etc, the program 
contains a number of subjects the discussion 
of which will be of practical value to all in at- 
tendance. George L. Gillingham of Moores- 
town will describe his method of rearing and 
managing swine. State Entomologist Smith 
will discuss the distribution of injurious in- 
sects through the medium of the nursery, while 
State Botanist Halsted will.talk on the crossin 
of plants. Both these lectures will be illustrate 
by means of stereopticon views. Growing ha 
for market will receive attention from John H. 
Denise of Freehold. H. B. Gurier of DeKalb, 
Ill, will argue the milk and butter question in 
such a way that farmers may determine 
whether it is more profitable to make 
and sell butter than to sell the milk. 
Prof W. I. Chamberlain of Hudson, 
O, will discuss the present and future of 
American agriculture. Greenhouse gardening 
and market garden irrigation are the topics 
assigned to Warren W. Rawson of Arlington, 
Mass. What the evolution theories offer to 
horticulture will be told by Prof L. H. Bailey 
of Cornell university. The poultry interests 
will be taken care of by Samuel Cushman, the 
noted apiary and poultry authority of Kings- 
ston, R I. Director Voorhees will review the 
year’s work at the experiment station. Spe- 
cial hotel rates have been secured and further 
information will be furnished by Secretary 
Dye of Trenton. 
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PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


Co-operative Insurance Saves 66 Per Cent. 

I have just obtained some interesting facts 
regarding the business of the Gorham farmers’ 
insurance company, one of the oldest and most 
successful mutual insurance companies in Maine. 
The facts given are based on aninsurance of 
$1000 and cover a period of 30 years. The cost to 
members of the company from June 1, 1861, the 
date at which it commenced to do business to 
June 1, 1865, was nothing; for the next four years 
it was $6.50; for the next four, $3; forthe next 
four, nothing; for the next four, $9; for the next 
three, nothing; for the next three, $7.25; to June 
1, 1891, $4—making the total cost for the whole 
period on $1000 insurance, $31. Against this low 
rate are set the rates of stock companies of like 
sum amounting to $83.33. At that time (June1, 
1891), the amount insured was $328,320. This 
amount in a stock company would have cost in 
30 years $27,350.90; while this farmers’ company 
has insured the same amount at a cost of omly 
$10,117.92, thus saving the handsome sum of 
$17,180.98. The above expenses of the Gorham 
mutual company also include cost of a large 
safe, set of books, printing and other office ex- 

enses. The company is now free from debt and 

asasmall amount of cash in the treasury.—{S. 


L. Boardman. 
—_——e—— - 


NEW YORK. 


At the meeting of West Canada Creek (Herki- 
mer) grange, No 566, held Dec 29, the followin 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: M, V. 
O. Phillips; O, Olin Bullard; L, Mrs ¥ O. Phil- 
lips; S, Fred Eanos; AS, FosterrWelsh; C, Poll 
Arnold; T,I. E. Jackson; 8,G. B. Fenner; G K, 
William Small; Pomona, Alice Eanos; Flora, 
Bertha Small; Ceres, Mabel Cristman; L A §, 
Matie Petrie; organist, Carrie Ford; member of 
——- committee for three years, Heman 

ase. 


Officers of Floyd (Oneida) yrange, No 665, elect- 
ed Dec 22: M, E. J. Lawton: O, George William; 
L, Mrs H. Bushnell; C, Mrs G. Kline; 8, Albert 
Kline; A S,E. H. Vanderhoof; 8, George Kline, 
Jr; T, George Kline, = ae, Clara Lawton; 


Ceres, Mrs George hittiker; Flora, Jessie 
mt G K, William Williams; L A §, Lillie 
ouck. 


Mannsville (Jefferson) grange, No 16, is in a 
prosperous condition. The annual feast and 
oyster supper with installation of officers took 
place.at Grange hall, Jan 3, with a large at- 
tendance. 


OHIO. 

~ Augusta grange, No 941, of Specht (Carroll), met 
Dec 15 for the election of officers and the follow- 
ing were chosen; M, 8S. H. Cameron; O, H. H. Per- 
mar; L*M. H. Long; 8S, John Heston; A §S, Frank 
Cox; C, William Herrington; T, Benjamin Toal- 
stom; 8, H. T. Herrington; G K, O. P. Deford; 
Ceres, 8.J. Long; Pomona, Nancy Manfull; Flora, 
Sally Deford; A $8, Emily Shaw $ purshocing 
agent, J. H. Pottor; insurance agent, M. H. Long. 
This grange has a membership of over 50 and also 
has one of the best halls in the county. The 
members have handled about $800 worth of goods 
during the year 1894. Meetings are held the first 
and third Satnrdays in each month. 


The state grange refused to vote an extra as- 
sessment of 2c per capita for remunerating coun- 
ty deputies. This was done on the grounds of ad- 
ditional unnecessary cost, the counter claim a 
pearing that this money might be used in —s i- 
cious ways for deputy ae tee ss etc, that could as 
well have been accomplished by providing for at- 
tendance of the deputies at the regular meeting 
of the state grange. A proposition to financially 
provide for the attendance of the county deputies 
at the state meeting had been previously voted 
down, and the attempt nowto place extra ex- 
pense on the membership throughout the state to 
accomplish the same purpose was not deemed 
wise, as the proposition under the new pian pro- 
posed a division of the state into four workingd is- 
tricts for the deputies. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to fe 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a mumber, counts as one word. 
Cash must -accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Enenange ” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
—- returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York 

















eshires, 

Fall pigs, sows in farrow. 1 ord Ram Lamb, B. , 
horns, 1 Fox Hound broken, R. Cc. 'W. 

HOMER J. BROWN, 


Cs ESHIRES, Beagles, Leghorns and 8. 8. Hamburgs—Ch 
all ages. 1 Oxf 

C. W. and 8. C. Brown 
8S. S Hamburgs, Ten Beagles, 2 to 5 mos. 
Harford, N. Y. 
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OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Good Words from a Grower. 


As a hop grower I feel very thankful to you for 
the great interest you manilest in our behalf. 
Your department in hop culture, tables, corre- 
spondence and reviews, is full and instructive and 
should be taken and read by every grower and 
dealer on the coast, and 1 might well say in the 
United States. : 

Every progressive grower should strive to ac- 
quaint himself of the latest and best methods in 
all the departments and I know of no better way 
of doing so than taking some live work that puts 
intelligence and progress into its columns and 
solicits articles from intelligent and observing 
growers on such subjects. Growers should not 
expect a journal to keep several columns full and 
up to latest date, without a substantial reciproca- 
tion and appreciation of such work. I think I 
thoroughly appreciate your efforts and those of Mr 
James Hart of Washington in calling a hop grow- 
ers’ convention at Sacramento. Where some have 
tried and made a failure, others may come along 
and make a success, and I hope it will be soin the 
next hop growers’ association. Several others 
with myself have made two or three efforts to or- 
ganize & hop growers’ association and Iam sorry 
to say that they have been fiat failures. As 
Mr Hart says there is evidently an overproduction 
all over the world and who will reduce the 
acreage? . 

The hop crop is a very expensive one to grow 
and but a fewof the growers can endure the 
financial strain of too unremunerative crops. It 
isacrop of extremes and might be said a gam- 
blingadventure. The more likelihood of a failure 
in the crop is in England and Germany and when 
those countries fail,then the American grower gets 

“a paying price for his crop. If aconvention is 
held I hope they will tackle and dispose of the 
two worst evils we have to contend against, con- 
tracting and consignments. A good many con- 
tract from necessity to provure funds to grow 
their crop and the crop goes into the market at a 
slight advance above prodiction and gives tone 
to the market. Consigned hops cause sharp eom- 
petition and the grower is the one made to suffer. 

I think a convention would have very little to 
do in regard to regulating the price of hops. It is 
one of those commodities that must regulate it- 
self. And there is where demand and supply come 
in, and the survival of the fittest. If a state or 
coast organization could be maintained and hold 
semi-annual meetings it would be of great benefit 
to the progressive hop grower. It is thought by 
many that hop culture is almost spontaneous, not 
requiring a high degree of brain mixture. As to 
myself I have devoted the best part of my life to 
the development of the business and I still see a 
field before me that demands more brains than I 
can supply. The growers with whom I have 
talked about the convention seém rather indif- 
ferent in the matter, and no one that I have met 
is inclined to take the lead. I wish to say again 
that I appreciate your hop reports, and hope you 
may be sufficiently encouraged to keep them up, 
and later on be able to organize a hop growers’ 
association that will be a credit to your efforts 
and those following that occupation.—[Daniel 
Flint, Sacramento Co, Cal. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


NEw YORK, Jan 8—The amountof business trans- 
acted here does not increase to any great extent 
and buyers seem to manifest little interest in the 
market. Still there is enough going on to keep 
prices moderately firm, the prime and higher 
grades being held up especially well. The export 
movement continues quite good and shippers 
would undoubtedly do more business if the grade 
of hops which they need was more easily obtained 
at lower prices. The markets in Europe continue 
about as recently reported, while on the Pacific 
coast the condition of things in general remains 


unchanged. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 
Jan2 Jan4 2 a 7 
State N Y¥ crop ’ choice, 11@12 11@12 @l2 
« wee med to prime, 8@10 s@l0 = 8@10 
os ws “ * ¢om, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
“ “ = 93 choice, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
“ e * “com toprime, 3@5 3@5 3@5 
« * old olds, 2@3 Ro R. 
Pacific '$4 choice, 1l@12 @12 0@12 
« * med to prime, 8@10 8@10 810 
“ "93 ~ choice, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
“ “ com to prime, 31,@5%4 3144@544 333@5 36 
Bavarian, new, 22@26 3 26 22@26 
Bohemian “ - 23@28 23@28 23@28 
Altmarks, “ 19@21 19@21 19@21 


The domestic receipts and exports and imports 
(foreign) of hops at New York compare as follows: 
Past Cor week Since Sametime 

week. lasty’r. Sept, ’, last y’r 


Domestic receipts, 6,676 3,250 97,083 92,887 
Exports to Europe, 4,81 2,727 37,685 47,168 
liup’s fr’m Europe, 351 104 3,976 729 


SHIPMENTS MADE IN NEW YORK STATE. 

In this table we give the movement of hops 
from the plantations, showing shipments at vari- 
ous points as especially reported to this journal 
from Dee 29 to Jan 5: 


From Shippers Destination Bales 
Cobleskill, J. S. Hutt, New York, 4 
“ John B. Hawes, “ 47 

& Robert Schroeder, Rondout, 63 
Richmondville, T. E. Dornett, Cobleskill, 32 
Total, 146 
Previously reported, 7381 
Total season from Sept 1, 7527 


THE FOREIGN MARKET. 
LONDON, Jan 7. By Cable to American Agricultur- 
ist—Heavy receipts and limited demand have pro- 





HOP AND TOBACCO 


duced a quiet market but there is no reason to re- 
duce quotations. 





Reports from the Plantations. 





NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

FLY CREEK (Otsego), Jan 4—The aggregate sales 
in Cooperstown the past week amounted to nearly 
1000 bales, for which 34% to 104%c was paid. A lot 
of 130 bales belonging to Herbert edderspoon 
was bought at private terms by Lamy & Hunter. 
Growers must go out of the business entirely or 
combine if they wish to change the present condi- 
tion of the market. 





THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


NEW YORK. 


Chemung Valley Growers Meet. 

The Chemung valley tobacco growers associ- 
ation met at Horseheads last week. In his annual 
address, President Farnham told growers how 
the Chemung and New England associations’ 
officers had fought the proposed low rate on im- 
ported wrapper leaf and had worked fora $2 per 
pound rate. The committee from the Chemun 
valley growers was the only tobaeco growers 
committee successful in being heard before the 
Ways and means committee of the national house 
of representatives. Chairman Wilson recently said 
that had it not been for the protests of tobacco 
growers before the committee, he would have 
advocated a 35% —— on wrapper leaf instead of 
$1. President Farnham mentioned the fact to 
impress upon the association the wisdom of early 
action and aggressive measures when leaf tobac- 
co interests are at stake. The work done was 
briefly described and referring to tobacco cul- 
ture, said, there is no special crop that will so 
quickly respond to an open-handed and generous 
cultivation, or will become stunted and sickly 
when the required food is not furnished, as 
tobacco. We have learned over and over again 
that quality not quantity is the thing desired. 
Greater care should be taken in the assorting and 
sizing; each grade should represent what it 
really is. Nothingis gained by trying to make 
a 00% wrapper crop run 75% wrapper by assorting. 
In this time of low prices and overproduction, 
everything isin the buyers’ favor and he who 
most carefully grows and assorts his crop will be 
the winner. The best New York wrappers are 
nearly equal to Connecticut wrappers, but the 
average is below. Mr Morse referred to the low 
prices growers were accepting for ’94 crops and 
asked if measures couldn’t be taken to dis- 
pose of the —. more profitably. MrStratton has 
seen many ig Flats crops and considers 
them better than ’°93 and equal to °92. Mr Hill 
believed it the best cured and lightest colored 
crop ever raised. Many corroborated the state- 
ment. A discussion of curing, selling by colors, 
grades, etc, followed, after which the old officers 
were re-elected. 





CICERO CENTER (Onondaga)—J. P. Hier of Syra- 
cuse has bought throuzh Charles Lynn the crops 
of L. Crowell 13 es ’93 at 6c, William Fielding 14 cs 
°93 at 6c, C. Ames 12 es ’93 at 5c, I. Hart 2 es °93 at 
5c, A. P. Muckey 10 cs ’93 at 6c, William Dennis 9 
cs 92 at 3c. Several crops of ’93 are in good con- 
dition, unsold. Mr Lynn is the only buyer that 
has been here this fall, he buying nothing but 
cheap leaf for cutting. The ’94 crop is taken from 
the poles and is the best for years. af 


BiG FLATS (Chemung)—Purley Churcher, W. H. 


Edger and D. W. Young have bought several lots 
for New York parties. The new crop is moving 
at much better prices than last season. —_ 
the sales were: D.C. Rhinehart ’93 at 8 and 2c, J. 
Edminster ’93 crop at 6c, L. 8S. Brant ’93 at 10c, W. 
B. Miller ’93 at 8 and 2c, 8. Havens 93 at 8 and 2c, 
M. C. Bennett ’93 at 10c,J. Burt ’93 at lic, H. Yaw- 

er ’93 at 8% and 4c and ’94 at 9i4c assorted, N. 

avens ’92 at 8% and 4c and ’94 at 9%4,c assorted, 
C. Youngs ’9 at 8%4c in bundle, G. Kaler ’94 at 7e 
in the bundle, S. Zimmer ’94 at 744c in the bundle, 
J. Casterline '94 at 7c in the bundie, L. & L. Ran- 
dall ’92 at 16c and ’93 for 8 and 2c, C. Wolcott ’93 at 
84 and 2c, E. Bement ’93 at 7 and 2c, F. Markle ’93 
at 9c and ’$tat 12%4¢ assorted, J. Kimball ’9 at 
12c assorted, P. Hardiman ’93 at 8 and 4c, C. Hil- 
ton ’93 at 8 and 4c and ’93 at 12c, L. Reser ’93 at 10c, 
S. Wormley ’93 at 8 and 2c, E. Dibble ’93 at 8e, A. 
Quackenbush ’93 at 8c and ’94 at 74c in bundle, G, 
Allard ’93 at 8c, W. Elliott ’92 at 13c, W. & F. Tifft 
93 at 10c,«J. C. Reasor °9 at 8c in bundle, B. W. 
Young ’93 at llc and ’% @l1lc cased, L. Gildea ’94 at 
6c in bundle, A. Storms 93 at 10c, J. Schofield ’93 
at 10c. 

BALDWINSVILLE (Onondaga)—Tobacco market 
very quiet. Nosales of any kind reported. The 
new crop is being assorted. Reports come from 
all sections tlrat the ’94 crop is a good one. Prices 
are not settled for it. Expectations are that it 
will bring good avin figures. Snow is deep. No 
buyers from outside here; 1892, if good, is in good 
demand. 

RED CREEK (Wayne)—William Richmond raised 
1623 Ibs of leaf on one acre. The crop is stripped 
and ready for assorting. 

HANNIBAL CENTER (Oswego)—Stripping is be- 
ing done by nearly all growers. The crop is one 
of the best raised in years. William Mosher has 
purchased several crops at from 8 to 10c. _ 


At New York City. 


Sales of the past week were down far below 
the average of past weeks. Cigar manufacturers 
have been taking inventory and an unusually close 
one, too. Wisconsin ’92 for binders is becoming 
about cleared up and a demand has set in for ’93 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut leaf for binders. 
For domestic wrapper leaf the market continues 
strong. The trade of the past week was oc- 











MARKETS 


cupied principally with executing the order® 
taken so many weeks ahead for January delivery. 
Gans’ Son reports the following sales last week: 
75 cs ’92 N E Hav at 16 to 40c, 50 es 92 N Y Hav at 
16c, 100 cs 93 Pa Hav at 10c, 100 cs '93 Zimmer’s at 
1144c, 50 cs ’92 Wis Hav at 12c, 150 cs sundries at 5 
to 25c. In Havana and Sumatra, trade was dull. 
Last year, sales of Havana leaf equaled those of 
1893 and stocks in warehouses to-day are about 
the sanmie asa year ago. Of Sumatra, while the 
numberof bales sold has been less, the money 
value was about the same. 


CONNECTICUT. 


BERLIN—Six growers raised 8aof leaf in ’94 
with an average yield p a of 1700 lbs. The crop 
has cured finely and is in splendid condition; no 
damage by hail, frost or insects. Only a small 
proportion of the crop has been taken trom the 
poles, Dec 28. No sales are reported up to date. 

SOUTH BRATAIN—A few crops of ’92 leaf remain 
unsold. All of the ’93 and’94 is in growers’ hands. 
The '94is afaircrop. Probably the smallest acre- 
age planted in this town for years will be set 
next spring. 

GRANBY—Nearly all the 94 crop is in the bun- 
dle and a few farmers are assorting. M. A. Grif- 
fin has bought a few crops and expects to open 
his warehouse this week. E. A. Fuller has bought 
of A. M. Griffin, B. L. Griffin and J. G. Viets at p t 
and H.G. Viets is engaged in assorting for the 
firm as usual. Senator Coffey has recently dis- 
posed of partof his ’93 packing to Fish & Gabb 
at low prices. 

East CANAAN—We are inclined to think that 
THE HOMESTEAD is right as to the best course for 
the tobacco growers to take. It looks as though 
the buyers intended to starve the growers out. 
One trouble with the farmers is, they seem to be 
afraid to organize or combine for their own pro- 
tection. There are two crops here in the grow- 
ers’ hands, all of the ’93 and ’94 crop and some of 
the ’92. The ’93 crop isa very good one as is the 
94. No buyers have been here yet. 

BROOKFIELD-—-Several have sold their ’9 tobac- 
co but at low prices. 

WASHINGTON—A. C. Titus has taken his two 
tons of leaf to T. Soule’s warehouse for assorting. 

BROOKFIELD—The tobacco crop is all im the 
bundle and generally in good condition. Grow- 
ers are pleased with the color and quality and 
think that under any other than present circum- 
stances would be rapidly picked up at good pric- 
es. No sales of '94 to 7 Charles Stuart has 
sold ’93 at lic through. John Lee sold his ’93 to 
New York parties for 10 and 13c. Fully three- 
fourths of the ’93 crop is still on the hands of 
growers. 

WINDSOR—A dozen crops of broad leaf have 
been bought at 15 to 18c in the bundle. Packers 
are now assorting and picking upall the ‘93 ob- 
tainable at low figures. 

SUFFIELD—H, K. Wright and Messrs Brocket and 
Ludden sold their ’94 crops of Hav leaf to Hins- 
dale Smith’s Sons of mE Ee At West Suffield 
Mr Noble last week sold his ’9 crop. 


VERMONT. 


VERNON—Growers hold 6 es ’92 Havana leaf, 36 
cs 93 seedleaf, 12 cs 93 Hav leaf, 13 a °9 seedleaf 
and 1 a of ’94 Hav leaf. From 25 to 30 cs of ’92 Hav 
were sold during December by P. T. Palmer. I. 
G. Weatherhead sold 3 a of ’93 at p t, C. B. Jackson 
1a’93, F. S. Stoddard a small lot at 6c, F. W. John- 
son 3a at pt, N. H. Brooks 1a at p t, C. W. Newton 
3 a at 10 and 2c, all ’93 crops; no ’94 has been sold. 


Acreage and Production for 1894. 

The following estimates of the tobacco crop of 
the country have been made by the U § dept of 
agr for last season’s crops. [he data are given in 
round numbers to make allowance for correc- 
tions which may yet be made. The total acreage 
as compiled by the statistician is 524,000 a and the 
aggregate production will foot up 410,000,000 Ibs. 
The distribution by states showing approximate 
acreage and yield for the year is as follows. The 
average yield per acre in pounds as publish- 
ed in the November returns of the statistician are 
inserted for convenience; they do not show the 
exact relation between acreage and production, 
as the two latter are given in round numbers: 





State Acres Avr yield pa Product 
Kentucky, 237,000 739 184,000,0 
North Carolina, 64,000 554 42:000'000 
Virginia, 55,000 586 36,000,000 
Tennessee, 39,000 680 27,000,000 
Ohio, 37,000 677 32,000,000 
Pennsyivania, 21,000 1,387 26,000,000 
Wisconsin, 18,000 15,000,000 
Missouri 12,000 629 8,296,000 
Maryland, 12,000 453 7,000,000 
Massachusetts, 2,000 1,485 3,449,000 
Connecticut, 7,000 1,516 10,000,000 
New York, 5,500 853 7,000,000 
Tllinois, 3,000 573 1,700,000 
Indiana, 5,000 773 3,800,000 

kansas, 1,900 721 1,200,000 





The outlook for the new year appears to be 
bright if not brilliant, says the New York Tobac- 
co Journal. An improvement in the general bus- 
iness of the country is bound to come. It has 
commenced already in the cigar industry. While 
itis not tobe expected that the cigar industry 
will make up in ’95 the tremendous loss of seven 
hundred millions which it suffered during the 
fiscal year ’93-94, we venture to predict that at 
least half of this loss will be made up during the 
coming year. And with an increase in the cigar 

roduction an increase in the volume of business 
nthe leaf market cannot fail. The apprehen- 
sion, therefore, of a further shrinkage of busi- 
ness and depreciation in the volume of stock 
might be excluded. But this does not imply a 

rospective boom. Booms such as swept over the 
eaf market in ’9 will not occur again except in 
the improbable case of another McKinley raise in 
the duty on leaf tobacco. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





The Butter Market. 


New York State—At Albany, in good demand, 
Good to ch cmy 26@28¢e P lb, dairy 22@24c.—At 
Syracuse, good toch cmy 22@25c, dairy 20@23c.— 
At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Uo, 22¢c.—At Oswego, 
Oswego Co, 20@22c.—At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 
20c.—At Otsego, Otsego Co, 18@20c.—At South Cam- 
bridge, Rensselaer Co, 25¢.—At New Baltimore, 
Greene Co, 18c. 

At New York, the general demand is improved, 
and better prices are looked for on fine and fane 
table grades. Choice rolls scarce and firmly held. 
N Y and Pa cmy 23@25c ® ib, Elgin and other 
western 26%4c, western firsts 23@25c, seconds 20@ 
22c, thirds ‘alse, June extra 21@21\4c, secon 
to firsts 16@20c, extra N Y dairy half-tubs os 
firsts 16@18c, seconds 13@15c, fourths to thirds 10 
ai2c, extra tubs and firkins 18c, seconds to firsts 
13@17c, extra firkins 17c, seconds to firsts 13@16c, 
western imt cmy 16@18e, seconds 12@14c, thirds 
10@11lc, western dairy firste 14@l5c, seconds 11% 
@i3e, thirds 10@1lic, extra. June factory firkins 
1344@l4c, seconds to firsts 11@12%4c, extra June tubs 
121,@13c, seconds to firsts 10%2@l1114c, fresh ex- 
tra fresh tubs 14%4@15c, firsts 12@13c, seconds 10% 
@lle, thirds 9@10c, fresh_ch rolls 16@17c, poor to 
good 10@15c. Add 1@2c P th to above for small 
selections of ch and fey grades. 

t Boston, the market is firm, extra fresh cmy 
oan ee | up. Fresh ladles and fine June 
goods steady and firm. Extra Vt cmy 2c # hb, 
extra N Y¥ , northern firsts 23@24c, eastern 22@ 
24c, extra western in soft wood pkgs 25c, other 
western extras 2@25c, firsts 21@23c, seconds 18c, 
extra northern June 22c, western June 19@2Ic, 
extra Vt dairy 21@22c, extra N Y 20@2I1c, N Y and Vt 
firsts 19qae. seconds 15@17c, low grades 13@14c, 
N Y and Vt ch long dairies 16@17¢, western firsts 
14@15c, seconds 12@13c, imt cmy firsts 18c, seconds 
14@15¢, western ladle firsts 15c, seconds 10%4@llc, 
extra cmy boxes 26c, extra dairy 22c, common to 
good 18@20c, extra cmy trunk in % or % ib prints 
2%@27e, extra dairy 22c, common to good 19@2I1c. 

At Chicago, extra fancy creameries firmer. 
Ladies and imitations dull, best dairies and 
Cooleys in fair local demand. Dairies in good 
supply with little demand. Roll butter steadier. 
Extra emy 24%c P hb, firsts 22@23%4c, seconds 18@ 
2ic, thirds 12@16c, June cmy 16@20c, imt firsts 18@ 
20c, ordinary 14@16c, Cooley’s extra dairy 21c, 
firsts 15@18c, seconds 11@12c, thirds 9@10c, extra 
ladles 14@16c, seconds 11@12c, fresh packing stock 
8@10c, stale 7@7%4c, poor to good grease 5@6c, 
ordinary to ch roll 10@12c, chin small pkgs 12c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, in_ fair demand at firm 
prices. Good to ch cmy 22c fb, dairy 1bs@l1éc.— 
At Cleveland, prices higher. Good toch — d 22@ 
2e, dairy 16@18c, rolls 11@17c.—At Cincinnati, sup- 

ly of creamery only moderate, demand steady. 
Fey Elgin emy 27c, chO 18@20c, prime 16@18c, 
ch dairy 10@lic, common 8@9%c.—At Toledo, in 
fairdemand. Good to ch ecmy 22@23¢c, dairy 18@20c. 
—At Dayton, good demand at es P ces. 
Good to ch — 23@25c, oT 18@20c.—At Zanes- 
ville, light supply. Good toch cmy 23@25c, dairy 
18@20c. 


The Cheese Trade. 


New York State—At_ Albany, active at firm 
prices. Full cream cheddars 114,@12c ® fb, flats 
lic, pound skims 4@6c,imt Swiss 14@15c.—At 
Syracuse, 11@12c.—At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 11 
@l2e.—Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, lic.—At Oswe- 
go, Oswego Co, 10@I1lIc. 

At New York, there is an improved demand 
with no change in prices. N Y full cream,large, 
Sept colored 114,c P tb, white lic, large ch full 
cream 1054@10%c, good to prime 104@10%c, 
com to fair 9@10c, small, colored fcy 11%@12c, 
fey small white 1144c, common to prime 9144@11\4¢, 
ech small Chenango Co part skims 8%4a9e, fair to 
prime 6@8c, ch large white 7'4e, fair to prime part 
skims 5@iec, common factory part skims 31,(@4e, 
Pa skims 2a24%4,c, domestic Swiss, firsts 1244,@13c, 
seconds 11@11%4c. 

At Boston, quiet and steady, with little change 
in prices. Fairand good stock dull, Ohio flats 
fairly steady. Extra N Y 114%4,@11'¢c ® hh, firsts 9% 
@104c, seconds 6@8c, extra Vtll@1i4¢, firsts 94@ 
10%4c, seconds 6@8c, sage cheese 12@12\%4c, part 
skims 4@6c, extra O flats llc, firsts 9@10c. 

At Chicago, the market is quiet, and steady 
only for choice goods. Full cream fall cheese in 
moderate supply and firmly held. Good brick, 
limburger and Swiss meet with moderate sale at 
steady prices. Good to ch Young America 9%@ 
1014e p ib,itwins 91,@10c, single flats 10@10\4c, ched- 
dars 9@91,c, summer made fullcream cold stor- 
age 6@9c, poor to ch filled 3@6c, ch 1-th skimmed 
8a@81ge, regular hard skimmed 2@3e, ch Swiss 101% 
@11%ec, good to fine limburger 9@91,c, No 1 brick 
91,@1014¢, No 2 3@6c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, in fair demand at steady 
prices. N Y cream 11\4c P ib, family favorite 11c, 
O standard 10%4c, imt Swiss 16c.—At Cleveland, 
full cream cheddars 12@12%%¢, flats 11@1114¢, pound 
skims 7@9c, imt Swiss 1142@12c.—At Cincinnati, 
in good demand and firm. Good to prime, O flat 
94,@1014c, prime to ch family favorite 10@10%%4c, 
twins 10@lic, full cream Young America 10%@ 


114%4c, western cheddars 104%@1i1l%c, N Y 11%@ 
12%4c, prime to ch Swiss 11@12%4c.—At  To- 

Py =z 19D 
ledo, firm prices rule. Full cream cheddars 12@ 


12l,¢, flats 11@1114c, pound skims 8@9c, imt Swiss 
1144@12\4c.--At Dayton, active under light supply. 
O cream 12\%¢, brick 18c, limburger 15c, domestic 
Swiss 25c. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the situation is without particu- 
lar change, milk selling rather slowly at the mo- 
ment, The price to farmers remains 3c p qt and 
the net platform price is around $1@1 25 p can of 


THE DAIRY INTERESTS 


40 qts, with an indifferent demand at that. The 
surplus price remains at157pean. Some dairies 
are offered for sale in N Y state, which is unusual 
at this time of the year. C. H. Beake at Monroe 
is paying 2%c P qt delivered at his creamery and 
O’Brien & Baldwin at Turner’s are paying the 
same. In Orange county farmers are harvesting 
ice which is now about 10 inches thick. 

Milk producers in central New York cannot 
understand why itis that the milk exchange 
price is 3c pqtto farmers while the latter never 
secure any such figure for milk sold. This is the 
net price to be = at New York city and not in 
the country. Buyers at country receiving sta- 
tions pay 4% or %ec less than the exehange price 
according to distance from market in order to 
cover freight charges. Occasionally some poorly 
informed farmer, or one whom poverty compels, 
has no customer for his milk, ships it to the city in 
order to get one and sells it at a discount of VY, or 


%4c from the exchange price, thus securing 
a customer and taking him away from 
some other producer. This is not at all un- 


common. The present price of milk at the plat- 
forms is $1 57 pcan less the freight and when de- 
livered on the west bank of the Hudson river, 
less 5¢ p can additional. The freight on a can of 
‘40 qts averages 32c, the ferriage 5c, making it 37¢ 
and this taken from 157 leaves 120, or 3c # qt. 
Ferriage does not necessarily cost the sum named 
but dealers are allowed that: The shipper whose 
milk reaches New York via Central ® R or by 
boat delivered on the city side has an advantage 
over others of 5c p can or \e p qt. 
“It is a move in the right direction to call a con- 
vention of milk producers to meet in New York 
city. I will attend the convention if it is called 
and trust that it may be, as the only salvation of 
the farmer is to be able to control the price of 
milk and cream;” C.M. Bay, Kinderhook, N Y. 
C. W. Flewellin of Dutchess Co writes, “Iam not 
— that the New York milk producers’ un- 
on can be organized, still producers ought to 
come together in convention at an early date to 
discuss this important subject, and I will render 
my assistance to this end.’ 
ilk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N Y 
and Putnam railroad to High Bridge during the 
periods named were as follows: 


Week of *Dec 30 Dec 23 Dec 16 Dec9 Dec2 Dec Nov 
Whitsons, aa =: _ _ _ 3 
Hammonds, 35 41 41 43 40 200 154 
Merritts Cor, 115 129 117 126 128 615 489 
Kitchawan, 105 109 103 105 114 536 439 


Croton Lake, 121 =122 132 124 = 114 613 474 


Yorktown, 8 500 457 479 472 2,416 1,903 
Amawalk, 177 «166 )«©617%6)=6180~—Ss:185 884 644 
West Somers, 135 157 168 173 ~=«@180 813 707 
Baldwin Place, 562 601 586 567 577 2,893 2,185 
Mahopac Falls, 260 259 489-241 249 «89251 ~=—s:11,260 994 


Mahopac Mines, 174 179 =—:1838- «165 s«d1:T 876 702 
Lake Mahopac, 2 189 | 168 167 177 871 625 


Crafts, 1 161 161 138 151 762 618 
Carmel, 207 «194 Ss 209-194 209s 1,018 823 
Brewster. 68 74 73 70 74 359 298 
Storm ville, 405 300 294 277 296 1,572 1,175 
Poughquag, 619 625 569 557 537 2,907 += 2,156 
Pawlings, 12 12 12 12 13 61 52 
Reynoldsville, 629 697 686 46 1,687 3,385 2,605 
Paterson, 103 103 105 99 410 417 

Totals, 4596 4,618 4,881 4,272 4,489 22,446 13,465 





*Also 714 cases bottled milk from Amawalk and 243 from 
Carwmel. 

Receipts at N Y by the railroads and from all 
other sources in 40-qt cans for the week ending 
Jan 7 were as follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


NY,LE& West RR, 27,510 734 208 
N Y Central, 18,390 191 806 
N Y, Ont & West, 19,665 381 — 
West Shore, 7,951 240 282 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,156 179 t 
Del, Lack & West, 38,750 1065 _ 
N Y & Putnam 4,400 _ = 
New Haven & h, 6,965 39 _ 
H R “T” Co, 6,610 595 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 2,725 60 _ 
Long Island, 1,250 _ oa 
NJ Central, 1,475 35 _ 
Other sources, 4,500 - ‘ah 
Total receipts, 152,347 3,519 1,302 
Daily average, 21.76 503 186 





Oats and Potatoes in Erin—Ireland’s acreage 
under crops including meadow and clover, was 
last year placed at 4,938,000 acres. Of this 717,000 
acres were in potatoes and 1,255,000 in oats, this 
forming the largest farm crop. The average yield 
of oats per acre last year was approximately 55 bu 
or much the same as the year before sand com- 
pared with 48% bu during the period 1883-92. The 
average of potatoes for a series of years is 135 bu 
® acre. The official report of a year ago showed 
that nearly 80 % of the acreage planted to potatoes 
consisted of the Champion variety and that this 
orominence has been nearly uniform since 1881. 
That the variety may not degenerate ani run out, 
it is customary to bring in new seed from Scot- 
land. . 





Wools and Woolen Goods—The market con- 
tinues quiet with prices about as last quoted in 
this column with possibly a little better demand 
and liberal sales of western fleeces. Sales in Bos- 
ton last week at 3,100,000 lbs were more than dou- 
ble those of the opening week of’. The next 
London wool auction opens next Tuesday and 
will to some.extent govern prices on this side. 
That section of the tariff permitting the entrance 
of manufactured wools Jan 1 at a reduction of 40 
to 50% from the old rate has of course liberated 
large quantities. During the first two business 
days of the year 33,000 pkgs were taken from the 
N Y custom house on which duties were collected 
to the extent of $2,680,000. The general effect of 
the unloading of this vast quantity of foreign fab- 
rics on the home market cannot be known fora 
time or until the goods reach retailers. It will 
then be determined whether cheap imperted 
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stuffs are superior to those manufactured at home 
which now have the benefit of free foreign wool. 








A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FREE. 

To any one who will send us three new subscrib- 
ers to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, at #1.00 per 

ear, we will in return send the journal one year 

ree. If you will but show THE AGRICULTURIST to 
your friends and neighbors and speak of its prac- 
tical value and your personal knowledge of itg 
merits, you can with little effort induce them to 
subscribe and thus secure the journal free for the 
coming year. 


ASK YOUR HORSESHOER 
Be FOR THE 















It ABSOLUTELY prevents slipping, 
and insures perfect safety and comfort to 
Manod with, the “ Neversiip,” horse’ 

e everslip,” orse’s 
feet are always in good conten —- kept 80 
by not having to constantly remove the 
shoes for sharpening. 


The CALKS are REMOVABLE, 


Steel-Centered and SELF-SHARPENING 


When worn out new Calks can be easily in- 
serted without remo shoes, saving an 
immense amount of time usually lost at the 
blacksmith ~~ g 
On receipt of postal will mail free our de- 
scriptive circularcontaining prices of Calked 
Shoes, ready to be nailed on, for trial, offered 
this winter at very low prices. 


The Neverslip Horseshoe Co., 
36 India Wharf, Boston, Mcss. 


SEEDS “sueo" 




















Sure Of. 


Seed Potatoes, Fruit Trees, Plants, and Vines. 
Lotta best Black Raspberry. Our New 
Catalogue—a book of straight-forward talk 
—tells prices you'll be glad to pay. It’s Free. 


FRANK FORD & SON, Ravenna, Ohio. 





THE NIAGARA HARNESS C0., Siicrato’S. ¥ 


will send a High-Grade, Hand-Made Oak Leather Harness 
to anyone C. O. D. on approval. Single Driving Harness, 
$8.25, $10.50, $11.25, $12, $14.25, $16.50, $1875. Team Har- 
uess, heavy $24; light $24. Agents wanted, 











Delicate Cake 
Easily removed without breaking. 
Perfection Tins require no 
10 styles, round, 
. 2 layer tins 
Free. 





William Vickery, V. 8., St. Louis, Mo., says: 
“Thave cured many bad cases of heaves with 


WILBUR'S HEAVE CURE 


and recommend it to all.” Goods warranted or 

money refunded. By mail %5c.; #5.00 per dozen 

by express. Sold by all druggists. Address 
WILBUR SEED MEAL CO., 

Corner Reed & Lake Sts., - - Milwaukee, Wis. 


es DO YOUR OW 
PRINTING 


™$5. PRESS fo 
, circ 
8s for printing, 
a small.paper $40, 





saves money! Makes 
money ears for 
others. Type-setiing 
easy; printed rules. 
Stamp for catalogue, 
presses, type, cards. 
&c. to factory. 












fF" Invincible Hatcher, 
Over oe use. Self-regue 

lating,in t guaran’ 

as the best. Send 4c. for No. 22 

catalog, treatise on Poultry 

raising & testimonials to —— 

Incubator Co., Springfield, 





For Catal ie of the 
SEN Musical TE strument 
you think of buying. Vio- 
lins repaired by the Cremona 
Cc. STORY, 26 Central St., Poston, 
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The Nicaragua Canal. 





The Nicaragua canal bill recently intro- 
duced in the senate meets with opposition 
from two standpoints. Certain senators be- 
lieve that before assuming the expense of its 
construction, the government should employ a 
board of engineers to examine and make a re- 
port of the cost of the proposed waterway. 
Formidable opposition also comes from the 
railroad interest and its representatives in 
congress. In view of the ignominious failure 
at Panama, the contention is well founded 
that the United States should undertake the 
enterprise, if at all, with a thorough under- 
standing of difficulties and the cost of sur- 
mounting them. The hostility of the railroads 
is natural. The canal would enable sailing 
vessels to make the voyage from San Francis- 
co to Gulf and eastern ports in about half the 
time now required and would reduce freight 
charges one-third. A saving of nearly 10,000 
miles would be effected between San Fran- 
cisco and New York and ~*7000 miles 
between San _ Francisco and _ Liverpool. 
The shorter route which the canal would af- 
ford, with the reduction in time and cost of 
transportation, would be of incalculable bene- 
fit to the Pacific coast, a region as yet compar- 
atively undeveloped. Although this section 
is favored by nature with almost inexhaustible 
forests, the cost of transporting lumber to the 
eastern seaboard by rail is prohibitive. The 
saving in the cost of carrying breadstuffs 
would be about $2 per ton or over $3,500,000 
annually to California producers alone. There 
is little doubt that a majority of the members 
of congress favor the construction of the canal 
by the government, but regarding the mode of 
procedure there is difference of opinion. The 
objection to the government’s becoming mixed 
up with a private corporation hardly holds 
good in face of the danger from complications 
which Would likely arise were the canal to 
pass into the hands of a European nation. 





F The Middle States.—Damages of $25,000 
against the Western Union wee com- 
any have been awarded Robert McMullen, 
ineman, of Newark, N J, who was horribly 
burned and his brain partly paralyzed by 
grasping electric light wires which were 
strung on the telegraph company’s poles. 

One of the last acts of Gov Flower of New 
York was to refuse to grant a pardon to Jus- 
tice Sutherland who is serving sentence for 
election frauds practiced at Gravesend. 

J. B. Floyd, who recently left the democrat- 
ic party, has announced himself a candidate 
for United States senator from West Virginia, 
in opposition to Stephen B. Elkins. 

Daniel Finley was released from Clinton 
prison, New York, after serving 34 .years for 
the murder of the woman with whom he had 
lived. Finley is 84 years old .and his term 
with one exception is the longest ever served 
by a convict in the state. 

One of the first bills introduced into the New 
York legislature, which convened last week, 

rovides for the issue of not less than $9,000,- 
000 of 4 per cent bonds for the improvement of 
the Erie. Champlain and Oswego canals. The 
bill stipulates that the Erie and Oswego canals 
shall be deepened so that there shall be not 
less than nine feet of water, improved locks 
and necessary machinery for drawing boats. 
The Champlain canal is to be deepened to sev- 
en feet of water. 

Judge Parker of the New York supreme 
court has decided that the recent constitutional 
amendment does not prevent railroad commis- 
sion pe oy riding on passes provided they 
are on public business. 

New York city is to become the possessor of 
nearly 300 acres of land at Jerome Park on 
which will be built a reservoir which it is es- 
timated will cost $3,000,000 and will be com- 
pleted about 1900. 

By the probable discovery of the real mur- 
derer it is likely that three men now serving 
life sentences in the Riverside (Pa) peniten- 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


tiary will be released’ The murdered man 
was an engineer of the Carnegie steel company 
at Braddock and was killed during an onset by 
strikers. Recently two quarrelsome Hunga- 
rians were arrested and one of them accused 
the other of the murder at Braddock. Investi- 
gation confirms the charge. 

The repacity of New Jersey money lenders, 
who are not restrained by law from usurious 
practices has led to the drafting of a bill which 
will early be introduced into the legislature 
and which will provide that no chattel mort- 

age shall be foreclosed where the money 

ender claims an amount greater than the money 
advanced, with a legal rate of interest added. 
The bill contains other restrictions and if 
assed will drive out of business an army of 
hylocks who have been demanding as interest 
an amount equal to the sum loaned. 


David Holmes on American Strikes.—That 
operatives are called out without assurance 
that they will be paid while idle is a matter 
of surprise to David Holmes, the compatriot of 
John Burns. In England, Mr Holmes says, 
even boys and girls are paid while on the 
strike and oftentimes strikers receive more 
than when they are at work. Mr Holmes says 
that while textile operatives in this country 
earn more in aggregate than in England, the 
purchasing power of the wages is less. American 
mills, he says, do not pay so high a price for 
weaving, yard for yard, as is paid in England, 
and the only way operatives in this country 
earn more is by running more looms. Ac- 
cepting Mr Holmes’ statements it is difficult to 
account for the higher standard of living 
maintained by the textile operatives in this 
country over those abroad. he object of Mr 
Holmes’ visit is to establish an international 
textile workers’ union. 


Distress in Newfoundland.—Newfoundland 
suffers not alone from financial disturbance. 
Hundreds are said to be starving in St Johns. 
Lady O’Brien, wife of Gov O’Brien, is active 
among those planning relief. 

A bill has been passed guaranteeing the 
notes of the Union bank at 80c on $1 and those 
of the Commercial bank at 20c. 

The lower house has passed a bill removin 
the disabilities of Sir William Whiteway an 
his followers, who were convicted of corrupt 
practices. It is not expected that the measure 
will receive the royal assent even though it 
should be passed by the upper house. 


Ohio Doubts Kentucky Justice.—Four months 
ago a fugitive from justice whom Judge Buck- 
walter of Cincinnati sent into Kentucky on 
extiadition papers was lynched soon after 
leaving the train. Last week Judge Buckwal- 
ter remanded to jail a negro who is wanted 
for shooting a Marion county (Ky) farmer, and 
declared that the culprit should not be sur- 
rendered until a guarantee of an impartial 
trial was given. Gov Brown of Kentucky says 
that Judge Buckwalter’s attitude contravenes 
the constitution of the United States; that the 
negro in qnestion was in no danger from vio- 
lence and that he does not believe the judi- 
ciary of Ohio will uphold Judge Buckwalter. 
Ohio sympathy is unquestionably with the 
negro. 


Another Strike at Homestead.—Several of 
Carnegie’s mills at Homestead, Pa, are idle 
and the whole plant may be shut down. The 
complaint of the strikers is low wages. They 
demand $1.45 for a day’s work of eight hours 
and $1.70 for 12 hours’ work. Neither request 
has been granted. A laborer who advocated ac- 
ceptance of the company’s propositions was 
thrown down stairs and a Lutheran minister 
who uttered similar counsel was likewise 
treated with violence. 


An Ex-United States Attorney Humbled.—W. 
H. Burnett, a former United States district at- 
torney, has been sentenced at Cincinnati to 
imprisonment for 60 days. Ifat the expiration 
of that time he does not purge himself of con- 
tempt he is to remain in confinement indefi- 
nitely, which is equivalent to a life sentence. 
Burnett was arrested on the charge of dispos- 
ing of bonds amounting to several thousand 
dollars which he held in trust. He refused to 
— the papers and was held in contempt 

y the court. 


A New Regime in the Metropolis.—Mayor 
Strong who, at the head of the reform admin- 
istration of New York city, entered office last 
week, announces his intention to investigate 
from top to bottom every department of the 
city. Mayor Strong does not say that he has 
any particular department in mind or any evi- 
dence of corruption, his purpose being rather 
to assert the exact condition of the city. The 
chamber of commerce has adopted resolutions 
urging the continuance of the Lexow commit- 
tee for another year. An interesting fact 














which has come to light eoncerning the Lexow 
investigation is that Dr Parkhurst failed to re- 
— to a subpoena to the last day’s session 
of the committee which intended to utilize any 
testimony he might offer against Supt Byrnes. 
Dr Parkhurst says that on account of a throat 
— his physician ordered him to stay at 
ome. 


New Jersey Fish and Game.—It is probable 
that the several hundred conflicting fish and 
game laws of New Jersey will be repealed this 
winter and uniform regulations enacted in 
their place. The proposition for a close day in 
the middle of the week during shad season is 
opposed, because the season is short and 2000 
men are employed. The recent falling off in 
the shad catch proves that restocking will soon 
be necessary. Legislation to protect the clam 
industry is recommended as is co-operation 
with New York state for the protection of oys- 
ters from destruction by oil-refining pollution 
of the waters of Raritan and New York bays 
and the Kill von Kull. 








The West and South.—John Taylor, who is 60 
years old and blind, has been sentenced at 

ort Smith, Ark, to five years’ imprisonment 
for defrauding the government. Smith has for 
many years drawn a pension of $72 a month 
for total blindness caused by a gunshot wound 
received in the war. He never was wounded, 
and blindness was the result of sickness two 
years after the war. He claims that the fraud 
was planned by pension attorneys. He hada 
wound on the breast caused by a blister applied 
in the army, and five examining boards passed 
it for a gunshot wound. The government lost 
$18,000 by Smith’s duplicity. 

Sir Charles Wilson who was sent to Califor- 
nia to investigate the operation of the Central 
Pacific in the interests of the British stock- 
holders, who hold 65 per cent of the roads bonds, 
may bring the matter before congress and have 
the road put on the bankrupt list alongside the 
Union Pacific. The Pacific roads scandals will 
tend to make British capital even more wary 
than of late of American investments. 

English capitalists are said to be behind a 
scheme to control the output of the copper 
mines. The syndicate wishes to negotiate 
with Montana and Michigan owners, but will 
take its chances against Arizona, because of 
the remoteness of that section from a market. 

A syndicate of eastern capitalists is makin 
preparations .to develop the extensive coa 
fields in the northeastern part of Wyoming. 
Two large companies with a capital stock of 
$500,000 have been organized. One company 
willdevelop the coal properties which have 
been acquired by the syndicate and the other 
will construct and operate a railroad from the 
coal fields through South Dakota to a point on 
the Missouri river, presumably Sioux Falls. 





The Central Section.—A bold declaration for 
free trade under which no import is taxed, ex- 
cept its like is taxed for internal revenue, has 
been made by the executive committee of the 
Minnesota democratic association, which 
charges the recent defeat of the democrats to 
the financial panic, failure to redeem promises 
and bossism. 

Three hundred of Mr Pullman’s employees 
who have not been taken back to work have 
drawn up a petition calling upon the legisla- 
ture ‘‘to define the constitutional right which 
citizens have to life,’’ and to enact such laws 
“aswill be consistent with the circumstances.” 
A request will be made in the petition for 
a constitutional convention “‘where such power 
may be vested in the people as will so enable 
them to conduct their government that no 
person shall be deprived of the right to work 
to maintainlife.” 

Twenty or more bodies, including that of Ex- 
Sheriff Curry, were recently found in the cel- 
lar of a house at Indianapolis which is bein 
fitted up for the Indiana medical college, whick 
was burned some months ago. They had a 
parently been brought from the cemetery with- 
in a few days and many graves are being 
opened to <4lispel the fear that the dead have 
been stolen. 





Events Abroad.—An incident of no small con- 
sequence in France was the reduction of Capt 
Dreyfus, who was degraded of his rank before 
thousands of soldiers and spectators and then 
hurried to prison under life sentence for be- 
traying military secrets to the Germans. Capt 
Dreyfus stoutly protests his innocence. 

The mikado is reported to be looking for a 
bride, either an European princess orlan Ameri- 
can heiress, for the heir apparent of Japan. 
The bride need not renounce her religion. 

M. Stambuloff, once premier of Bulgaria and 
one of the staunchest supporters that country 
ever had, is accused of complicity in the mur- 
der of aformer minister of finance. Stambuloff 
is believed to be the victim of rancor. 
































































































Poultry Literature. 





The literature of the poultry business has 
steadily grown and is still growing, command- 
ing @ continuous and large aggregate sale. 
Among the notable books in this line which 
are for sale at this office at the prices indicated, 
are the following: Profits in Poultry ($1*). This 
volume contains the combined experience of a 
number of thoroughly practical men, in the va- 
rious branches of the business. It is finely 
illustrated. Wright’s Practical Poultry Keep- 
er ($2*), is one of the most practical books of- 
fered to the world of poultrymen. It covers 
all the various departments in a plain and con- 
cise manner and may berelied upon for its ac- 
curacy. An Egg Farm (50c*), by H. H. Stod- 
dard, tells how successfully and profitably to 
care for a large aggregation of fowls. The 
American Standard of Perfection ($1*), is the 
recognized authority among poultry experts 
and has been formally so declared by the 
American poultry association. It contains 
full descriptions of all the various breeds of 
fowls and their points, with instructions for 
judges, etc. In order to breed successfully 
one must have at command the standard he is 
trying to reach, and this may be had in this 
indispensable volume. 

These above four books make a practical 
collection for one who is studying theoretically 
or practically the poultry business. Other 
books are as follows: The art of Incubation 
and brooding byE. & C. Von Culin ($1*) is a re- 
cent'addition to the list. Itis devoted mainly to 
incubation and brooding, branches of the craft 
that have spoiled more eggs and killed more 
chickens than any other causes in a like time. 
In this compact and neatly illustrated volume 
one finds all necessary information to ward 
off such disasters. Cooper’s Game Fowls ($3*) 
is an interesting history of the origin of these 
fowls, both English and American, and goes 
largely into methods of breeding, training, etc. 
The Illustrated Book of Poultry ($12.50*) by 
Lewis Wright is a valuable work. It has 50 
colored plates with numerous engravings and 
is a complete treatise on all the various 
phases of this industry. The Poultry Yard 
($1*) by W. Atlee Burpee is a second edition 
of this valuable work and is improved over 
its predecessor ,by the addition of many illus- 
trations and fuller descriptions of the various 
breeds. It is an excellent work and re- 
pays careful study. Poultry, how to hatch, 
feed, breed and prepare for market, by G. A. 
McFetridge (50c*) should be in every poul- 
tryman’s hands. It is especially full and 
accurate in the management of incubators 
and gives considerable attention to the 
sanitary needs of fowls. 

Other works in this line are as folloWs: 
Five Hundred Questions and answers (25c *), 
Lewis’ Practical Poultry Book ($1.50 *), Low 
Cost Poultry Houses (25c *), Johnson’s Prac- 
tical Poultry Keeping (50c *), Duck Culture 
(50e *), Burnham’s New Poultry Book ($1.50 *), 
Poultry Culture, by I. K. Fitch ($1.50 *), Profit- 
able Poultry Keeper, by Beal ($1.50 *). 





New Books on Our Table. 





Straub’s New Model (60c), a book for singing 
classes, etc; Straub & Co, Chicago. 





Bread From Stones, translated from the Ger- 
man, is published by A. J. Tafel, 1011 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 


In Reply to John Hewland, the novel entitled 
The Untempered Wind, by Joanna E. Wood, 





*The asterisk (*) after the price of a book means 
that it will be sent postpad by Orange Judd 
Company, 52 Lafayette place, N Y, on receipt of 

rice. This is headquarters for all books pertain- 
ng to agriculture and rural pursuits; large illus- 
trated catalogue sent on request, 





OUR LIBRARY CORNER 


is published by J. Selwin Tait & Sons, Fifth 
avenue, New York city. 





Catalogues Acknowledged.—_Wm Ayres & 
Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. Illustrated and de- 
scriptive catalogues of the famous 5-A horse 
blankets. 

Jos H. Biack, Son & Co, Hightstown, N J. 
Illustrated and descriptive catalogue of small 
fruit plants, fruit and“ ornamental trees, 
shrubs, etc. 

RoBert Buist, Philadelphia, Pa. Garden 
Guide and Almanac. A handsome catalogue 
of garden and field seeds. 

ENTERPRISE M¥G Co, Philadelphia, Pa. Il- 
lustrated catalogue of the famous meat chop- 
pers, fruit augers, presses, ice shredders, sad 
irons, lawn mowers, and hundreds of equally 
valauble implements and contrivances. 

PETER HENDERSON & Co, New York City. 
Autumn catalogue of bulbs, plants and seeds. 
Richly illustrated. 

Otto Gas ENGINE Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Handsomely illustrated catalogue of gasoline 
engines. 

STARK Bros Nursery & OrcHarp Co, Lou- 
isiana, Mo. Catalogue and wholesale price-list 
of fruits and ornamental trees, small fruit 
plants, etc. 





Favorite Contributors—Il, 





Verses and stories characterized by strong 
- human interest, 
expressed in 
pleasing Eng- 
lish, have made 
the name Will 
Templer a 
household pos- 
session in a 
great many 
homes. Extend 
the nom de 
plume by the 
addition of an- 
L S"other name, 
ANN thus, Will 
<“ Templer Beck- 
er, and our 
readers have 
the full name 
UY, of pers — 
\ tT / UMAGA contributor. Mr 
SS AN Lowe za Becker is a 
WILL TEMPLER. s c h oolmaster, 
and with wife and children lives at Schenec- 
tady, N Y. It is only within afew years that 
he has written for the press. 
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Progress of Free Libraries. 





A Grand Institution.—In the early days of 
Independence, Lowa, a number of citizens 
started a small circulating library, which was 
sustained by fees paid by any who wished to 
draw books, but after a few years the city 
opened a free library and reading room, sup- 
ported by a small city tax. Ever since the 
pleasant reading room with its tables spread 
with the leading papers and magazines has 
proved attractive to all classes and the de- 
mand for books from the well-stocked shelves 
of the library.has been steadily increasing. 
All these years the library has occupied rent- 
ed rooms, but it is soon to move into a home of 
its own, a beautiful building, a gift to the city 
by the late Mr Perry Munson. It is situated 
near the business portion of the city on a lot 
given for the purpose by Col Jed Lake. It is 
three stories in hight, built of chocofate-color- 
ed brick, with stone trimmings, and the inte- 
rior is finished in natural oak. The second 
story is fitted up for the use of the library and 
reading rooms. The upper story, which is a 
large hall, will be used for meetings of the mu- 
sical and literary societies of the city, the Y 
MCA, etc. The lower story will accommo- 
date the industrial school, which for several 
years has been carried on by the W C T U, for 
the purpose of teaching sewing to children 
from destitute homes in the city. In addition 
to the $15,000 for the building, Mr Munson 
left $13,000 of bank stock, the income from 
which after the death of certain relatives is to 
to used to maintain some form of manual 
training school. Two bequests of $500 each 
have also recently been made to the library, 
one of which has been and the other will be 
used for the purchase of new books. The li- 
brary now contains 2942 catalogued books for 
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circulation besides between 3000 and 4000 other - 


volumes, books of reference and official re- 
ports.—[H. M. ‘ 





Free Libraries in Connecticut.—Eleven Con- 
necticut towns,says the Hartford Courant, have 
voted to maintain a free library since the 
legislature of 1893 passed an act establishing 
a public library committee to be appointed by 
the board of education and offering towns a 
gift from the state of books equal in value 
to the amount expended for establishing the 
library up to $200. These towns are Seymour, 
Wethersfield,j Suffield, Putnam, Plainville, 
East Haddam, Milford, Durham, Union, New- 
ington and Scotland. If every one of these towns 
would induce ten others to follow its example 
this year, there would be few in the state 
without libraries. Union is said to have a 
smaller population than any other town in 
Connecticut, but it has come bravely forward, 
offered its’ $200, and promises $20 a year in 
future. The other towns have all voted the 
same sum for the first year, and from $50 to 
$1000 annually. Several librariesfhave already 
been opened, and are doing good work, while 
others are making ready as fast as possible. 


Experiment Station Bulletins.—Farmers may 
obtain the following bulletins or reports free 
by writing to the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions at the indicated postoffices. 


ARKANSAS—At Fayetteville. Southern farm 
crops (R ’93). 

CanapAa—At Toronto. 
in Ontario (B 52). 

ENGLAND—At 
Rothamsted Farm 
years. 

InDIANA—At LaFayette. 
lettuce as a noxious weed. 

Japan—At Tokyo. Formation of proteids 
in plants; Vegetable cheese; Yeast and bac- 
teria; Reserve protein in plants; Se enema 
Mannane starch for human food (BII, 2). 

MississipPI—At Agricultural College. Lame- 
ness in horses and mules (B 31). Value of 
industrial knowledge (S B ’94.) 

NortxH Daxora—At Bismarck. Weather and 
crops (B 18). 

Norra Carotina—At Raleigh. Fertilizer 
value of a dairy ration and the resulting 
manure; Stock breeding; Southern grasses; 
Wild onions; Home mixed fertilizers ag B 66) 
Weather (B 56). Farm topics (B 103). Flower- 
ing bulbs in N C and their propagation for 
florist’s use (B 107). Weather (B 60). 

Oun10o—At Wooster. Selection and culture of 
strawberries (B 54). 

OKLAHOMA—At_ Stillwater. Horticultural 
notes; Second crop potatoes for seed: Grape 
trellising (P B 20). Weeds; Tame grasses for 
the Northwest (P B 21). 

PENNSYLVANIA—At State College. 
cream separators (S B 4). 

Wyominc—At Laramie 
irrigation (B 20). 

Maine—At Orono. Fertilizers (B 15). 

MaryLanp—At College Park. Southern to- 
bacco (B 26). 

MassACHUSETTS—At Amherst. 
(B 53). Weather (H B 56). 

Montana—At Bozeman. Pig feeding with 
wheat or corn (B 3). 

Micuican—At Agricultural College. 
graph on American raspberries (B 111). 

MissourI—At Columbia. Spraying apple 
trees (B 27). 

New Jersrey—At New Brunswick. Crimson 
clover for forage (B 100). 

New York—At Geneva. Legal milk and 
cheese standards (B 70,71). Plum and cherry 
leaf blight (B72). Cornell University station 
at Ithaca. Cream separators (B66). Chinese 
vegetables (B67). + growing (B71). Or- 
chard cultivation (B 72). 

OreGcon—At Corvallis. 
periments. 

RHODE IsLanp—At Kingston. Formulae for 
fertilizers (B 29). Black head disease in tur- 
keys (C B 2, 3). 

Sout Daxotra—At Brookings. Milk tests 
and comparison tables (B 39). 

Uran—At Logan. Mulching; Harvesting 
lucern (B 31). Roots and plants on an acre 
(B 32). 

Wisconsin—At Madison. The tuberculin 
test for tuberculosis (B 42). 

Miss Harraden Explains.—In McClure’s mag- 
azine for January Miss Beatrice Harraden, au- 
thor of Ships that Pass in the Night, tells how 
she came to write that novel; when and where 
and how she wrote it; how she got it publish- 
ed; and how it won her friends and corres- 
pondents in every quarter of the globe and 
among all conditions and classes of people. 
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Dr Izard. 


By Anna Katherine Green. 
( Copyright, 1894.) 
Chapter 15. 

The doctor did not return in a few days nor 
in a few weeks. Two months passed before 
his gate creaked on its hinges and the word 
ran through the town, “Dr Izard is back!” 

He arrived in Hamilton at nightfall, and 
proceeded at once to his office. There was in 
his manner none of the hesitation shown at his 
last entrance there, and when by chance he 
passed the mirror in his quick movements 
about the room he was pleased himself to note 
the calmness of his features, and the quiet air 
of dignified reserve that once more pervaded 
his whole appearance. 

“T have fought the battle,’? he quietly com- 
mented to himself; ‘‘and now to face the new 
order of things!”’ 

He looked about the room, put a few matters 
in order, and then stepped out into the green 
space before his door. Glancing right and 
left and seeing nobody in the road or in the 
fields beyond the cemetery, he walked straight 
to the monument of Polly’s mother and stern- 
ly, determinedly, surveyed it. Then he glanced 
down at the grave it shaded, and detecting a 
stray leaf lying on its turf, he picked it up and 
cast it aside, with a touch of that strange smile 
which had lately so frequently altered his 
handsome features. After which he roamed 
through the churchyard, coming back to his 
door by another path. The chill of early Sep- 
tember had touched many of the trees about, 
and there was something like dreariness in the 
landscape. But he did not appear to notice 
this, and entered in and sat down at his table 
with his former look of concentration and pur- 
pose. 

Evening came and,with it several patients; 
some from need, some from curiosity. To 
both kinds he listened with equal calmness, 
prescribing for their real or fancied com- 
plaints and seeing them at once to the door. 
At 10 o’clock even these failed to put in an 
appearance, and being tired, he was about to 
draw his shade and lock his door when there 
came a low knock at the latter of so timid and 
so hesitating a character that his countenance 
changed and he waited for another knock 
before uttering his wellknown sharp summons 
to enter. 

It came after a moment’s delay, and from 
some motive hard to explain himself, he pro- 
ceeded to the door, and hastily opened it. A 
tall, heavily draped figure, clad in widow’s 
weeds, stood before him, at sight of which he 
stumbled back, hardly believing his eyes. 

“Grace!” he ejaculated; ‘‘Grace!’”’ and held 
out his arms with an involuntary movement of 
which he seemed next moment ashamed, for 
with a sudden change of manner he became on 
the instant ceremonious, and welcoming in his 
visitor with a low bow, he pushed forward a 
chair, with mechanical politeness, and stam- 
mered with intense emotion: 

“You are ill! Oryourson! Some trouble 
threatens you or you would not be here.”’ 

“My son is well, and I—I am as well as usu- 
al,’ answered the advancing lady, taking the 
chair he offered her, though not without some 
hesitation. ‘“‘Clarke is with the horses with- 
out and I have ventured—at this late hour—to 
visit you, because I knew you would never 
come to me, even if I sent for you, Oswald.”’ 

The tone, the attitude, the whole aspect of 
the sweet yet dignified woman before him, 
seemed to awaken an almost uncontrollable 
emotion in the doctor. He leaned toward her 
and in tones which seemed to have a corre- 
sponding effect upon her: “You mistake, 
Grace. One word from you would have 
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brought me at any time; that is,if I could 
have been of any profit to you. I have never 
ceased to love you——” He staggered back but 
quickly recovered himself——‘‘and never shall.”’ 

“I do not understand you,’’ protested Mrs 
Unwin, half rising. “I did not come—I did 
not expect——”’ her agitation prevented her 
from proceeding. 

“IT do not understand myself!” exclaimed 
he, walking a step away. “I never thought 
to speak such words to you again. Forgive 
me, Grace; you have a world of wrong to par- 
don in me; add another mark of forbearance 
to your list and make me more than ever your 
debtor.” She drooped her head and sitting 
down again seemed to be endeavoring to re- 
gain her self-possession. 

“Tt was for Clarke,” she murmured, ‘“‘that I 
came.”’ 

“T might have known it,’”’ cried the doctor. 

‘‘He would not speak for himself, and Polly, 
the darling child, has become so dazed by the 
experiences of these last two months that she 
no longer knows her duty. Besides, she seems 
afraid to speak to you again; says that you 
frighten her and that you no longer love her.” 

“T never have loved her,” he muttered, but 
so low the words were not carried to the oth- 
er’s ear. 

‘‘Have you learned in your absence what has 
taken place.here in Hamilton?” she asked. 

Rousing himself, for his thoughts were evi- 
dently not on the subject she advanced, he 
took a seat near hers and turned himself deter- 
mined to listen, but meeting her soft eyes 
shining through the heavy crape she wore, he 
said with a slight appealing gesture: 

“Let me see your face, Grace, before I at- 
tempt to answer. I have not dared to look 
upon it for 14 years, but now, with some of the 
barriers down which held us inexorably apart, 
I may surely be given the joy of seeing your 
features once more, even if they show nothing 
but distrust and animosity toward me.”’ 

She hesitated, and his face grew pale with 
the struggle of his fcelings, then her slim 
white hand went upand almost before he 
could realize it, they sat face to face. 

*O, Grace,” he murmured; ‘‘the same! al- 
ways the same; the one woman in all the 
world to me! But I will not distress you. 
Other griefs lie nearer your heart than’any I 
could hope to summon up, and I do not know 
that I would have it otherwise ifI could. Pro- 
ceed with your questions. They were in ref- 
erence to Clarke, I believe.”’ 

“No, I only asked if you had kept yourself 
acquainted with what had been going onin 
Hamilton since you left. Did you know that 
Ephraim Earle was living again in the old house, 
and that Polly is being sucked clean and dry 
by his insatiable demands for money ?” 

“No!” He sprang to his feet and his whole 
attitude showed distress and anger. “I told 
her to make the fellow give her a proof, an un- 
mistakable proof, that he was indeed the bril- 
liant inventor of whose fame we have all been 
proud.” 

**And he furnished it, Oswald. You mean 
the medal which he received from France, do 
you not? Well, he had it among his treasures 
in the cave, and he showed it to her one day. It 
was the one thing, he declared, from which he 
had never parted in all his adventurous ca- 
reer.” 

“You are dreaming! he never had that! 
Could not have had that! It was some de- 
ception he practiced upon you!” exclaimed 
the doctor, aghast and trembling. 

But she shook her lovely head, none the less 
beautiful because the locks were becoming 
silvered on the forehead, and answered: “It 
was the very medal we saw in our youth, with 
the French arms and inscription upon it. Dr 
Sutherland examined it, and Mr Crouse says 
he remembers it well. Besides it had his 
name engraved upon it and the year.” 

The doctor, to whom her words seemed to 
come in a sort of nightmare, sank into his 
chair and stared upon her with such horror in 
his gaze that she would have recoiled in dis- 
may from before him had he been any other 
man than Oswald Izard, so long loved and so 
long passionately borne with, notwithstanding 
his mysterious words and startling inconsis- 
tencies of conduct. 

“You do not know why this surprises me,” he 
exclaimed, and drooped his head. “I was so 





sure,’’ he added below his breath, “that this 
was some imposter, and not Ephraim Earle.” 

“T know,” she proceeded, after a moment, as 
soon, indeed, as she thought he could under- 
stand her words, ‘‘that you did not credit his 
claims and refused to recognize him as Polly’s 
father. But I had no idea you felt so deeply 
on the subject or I might have written to you 
long ago. You have some reasons for your 
doubts, Oswald; for I see that your convic- 
tions are not changed by this discovery. What 
is it? I am ready to listen if no one else is, for 
he is blighting Polly’s life and at the same 
time shattering my son’s hopes.” 

“T said—I swore to Polly that I had no rea- 
son,” he’declared, gloomily dropping his eyes 
and assuming at once the defensive. 

But she with infinite tact and a smile he 
could not but meet, answered softly: ‘I know 
that too; but I know youbetter than she, and I 
feel that you may have had some cause for refus- 
ing Polly, that will not hold good with me. Is 
there not something connected with those old 
days—something, perhaps, which only you 
know, which would explain your horror of 
this man’s pretensions and help her possibly 
out of her dilemma? Are you afraid to confide 
it to me, when perhaps in doing so you would 
make two innocent ones happy ?” 

“T cannot talk about it,’”’ he replied with al- 
most fierce emphasis. “Ephraim Earle and 
I— —” He started, caught her by the arm and 
turned his white face toward the door. 
“Hush!” he whispered, and stooped his ear to 
listen. She watched him with terror and 
amazement, but he soon settled back, and wav- 
ing his hand remarked quietly: 

“The boughs are losing their leaves and the 
vines sometimes tap against the windows like 
human fingers. You were saying——”’ 

“You were saying that Ephraim Earle and 
you——” 

But his blank looks showed that he had 
neither understood nor followed her. ‘‘Were 
you not good friends ?” she asked. 

“O yes, O yes,” he answered hastily; “too 
good friends for me to be mistaken now.” 

“Then it is from his looks alone that you con- 
clude him to be an imposter ?”’ 

The doctor did not respond, and she, seem- 
ing quite helpless to move, sat for a minute 
silently contemplating his averted face. 

“I know you did not talk with him long. 
Nor have I attempted to do so, yet in spite of 
everybody’s opinion but your own I have come 
to the same conclusion as yourself, that he is 
not Polly’s father.” 

The doctor’s lips moved, but no words is- 
sued from them. 

“That is why Ican press the matter thus; 
that is why I am here to pray and entreat you 
to save Polly and to save my son. Prove this 
man a villain and force him to lose his hold 
upon the Earle estate before Polly’s money is 
all gone!” 

“Ts it then a question of money?” asked the 
doctor. “Twomonths have passed and you 
are afraid that he will dispose of twenty thou- 
sand dollars!” 

“He has already disposed of ten of them and 
the rest——”’ 

‘Disposed of ten thousand dollars?” 

“Yes, old gambling debts,§ pressing matters 
which Polly could not let stand without shame.” 

“The wretch!’ leapt from the doctor’s lips. 
**Was there no one to advise her, to forbid——”’ 

‘You were gone and Clarke was afraid of 
seeming mercenary. I think the girl’s secret 
terror of her father and the lack of filial af- 
fection which she feels drove her to yield so 
readily to his demands for money. She was 
afraid her mother would curse her from the 
grave if she refused anything her father asked 
her.”’ 

An inarticulate word was the doctor’s ejacu- 
lation. 

“ And that is not the whole. Clarke’s career 
is endangered and the prospect of his carrying 
out his plans almost gone. Mr Earle—I have: 
called him so—makes no hesitation of saying 
that he must have five thousand dollars more 
by next October. If Polly accedes to this de- 
mand, and I do not think we can influence her 
to refuse him, Clarke will have to forego all 
hopes of becoming a member of that Cleveland 
firm, for he will never take her last five thou- 
sand, even if she urges him to it on her 
knees.” 














“It is abominable, unprecedented!’’ fumed 


the doctor, rising and pacing the room. ‘ But 
I can do nothing, prove nothing. He has 
been received as Ephraim Earle, and is too 
strongly intrenched in his position for me to 
drive him out.’ 

The absolutism with which this was said 
made his words final; and she slowly rose. 

‘‘And so I too have failed’ she cried; but 
seeing his face and noting the yearning look 
with which he regarded her, she summoned up 
her courage afresh and finally said: ‘‘They 
have told me—I have heard—that this man 
made some strange threats to you in parting. 
Is that the reason why you do not like to inter- 
fere or to proclaim more widely your opinion 
of him ?”’ 

The doctor smiled, but there was no answer 
in the smile and she went vehemently on: 
“Such threats, Oswald, are futile. No one less 
sensitive than you would heed them for a mo- 
ment. You are above any one’s aspersion even 
on an old charge like that.”’ 

‘“‘Men will believe anything,’’ he muttered. 

“But men will not believe that. Why, does 
not everyone know how faithfully you attend- 
ed Mrs Earle in her last sickness, and how 
much skill you displayed? I remember it 
well, if the rest of the community do not, and 
I say you need not fear anything this man can 
bring up against you. His influence in town 
does not go so far as that.’’ 

But the doctor with unrelieved sadness an- 
swered with decision, ‘‘I cannot make this 
man my enemy; he has too venomous a 
tongue.”” And she watching him knew that 
Polly’s doom was fixed and her son’s also, and 
began slowly to draw down her veil. 


Chapter 16. 

But he, noticing this action, though he had 
seemed to be blind to many others she had 
made, turned upon her with such an entreating 
look that she faltered and let her hand fall in 
deep emotion. 

“Grace,” he pleaded, “Grace, I cannot let 
you go without one kindly word to make the 
solitude which must settle upon this room after 
your departure, less unendurable. sou distrust 
me.”’ 

“Does this visit here look like distrust?’ she 
gently asked. . 

“And you hate me! But——” 

“Do I look as if I hated you?” she again in- 
terposed, this time with the look of an angel 
in her sad but beautiful eyes. 

“Ah, Grace,’’ he cried, with the passion of 
adozen years let loose in one uncontrollable 
flood, ‘‘you cannot love me, not after all these 
years. When we parted——” 

“At whose instigation, Oswald?” 

“At mine, at mine,I knowit. Do not re- 
proach me with that, for it could not have 
been different, Grace. I thought, I dreamed 
that it was with almost as much pain on your 
side as mine. But you married, Grace, mar- 
ried very soon.”’ 

“Still at whose instigation ?” 

“Again at mine. I dared not keep you 
from any comfort which life might have in 
store for you, and the ‘years which you spent 
in happiness and honor must have obliterated 
some of the traces of that love which bound our 
lives together 15 years ago.” 

“Oswald, Mr Unwin was a good husband 
and Clarke has always been like an own son 
to me, but——”’ 

“‘Oh,’’.interposed the doctor, starting back be- 
fore the beauty of her face, ‘‘don’t tell me that a 
woman’s heart can, like a man’s, be a sepulchre 
of living passion for fifteen years in silence 
and secrecy. I could not bear to know that! 
The struggle which I waged fourteen years ago 
I have not strength to wage now. No! no! 
woman of my dreams, of my heart’s dearest 
emotion, loved once, loved now, loved always! 
tell me anything but ¢hat,—tell me even. that 
you hate me.” 

Her eyes, which had fallen before his, swam 
suddenly with tears and she started as if for 
protection toward the door. 

‘*O, I must go,” she cried. “Clarke is wait- 
ing; i. is not wise; it is not seemly for me to 
be here.” But the doctor, into whom a fiery 
glow seemed to have entered, was beside her 
before she could reach the threshold. ‘‘No, 
no,” he pleaded, “not till you have uttered 
one word, one whisper of the old story; one 
assurafice—Ah, now I am entreating for the 
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very thing I depreciated a few minutes ago! 
It shows how unbalanced Iam. Yes, yes, you 
can go; but, Grace, if you have ever doubted 
that I loved you, listen to this one confession. 
Ever since the day we parted, necessarily 
parted, 14 years ago, I have never let a week 
go by till these last few ones during which 
I have been away from Hamilton, that I have 
not given up two nights a week to thinking of 
you and watching you.”’ 

‘* Watching me!”’ 

“Twice a week for 14 years have I sat for an 
hour in Mrs Fanning’s west window that over- 
looks your gardens. Thence, unnoted by every- 
body, I have noted you, if by happy chance you 
walked in the garden; and if you did not, not- 
ed the house that held you and the man who 
sheltered your youth.” 

“Oswald” (she was impelled to speak) “‘if—if 
you loved me like this, why did you send me 
that cruel letter two days after our engage- 
ment? Why did you bid me forget you and 
marry someone else, if you had not forgotten 
me and did not wish me to release you that you 
might satisfy your own wishes in another di- 
rection ?” 

“Grace, if I could explain myself now I 
could have explained myself then. Fate,which 
which is oftenest cruel to the most loving and 
passionate hearts, has denied me the privilege 
of marriage, and when I found it out-——”’ 

“True, you have never married. Cruel, 
cruelone! Why did you not let me know 
you would always live single for my sake; it 
would have made it possibie for me to have 
lived single for yours.” 

The doctor with the love of a lifetime burn- 
ing in his eyes, shook his head at this and 
answered: ‘‘That would have shown me to be 
a selfish egotist, and I did not want to be 
other than generous to you. No, Grace, all 
was done for the best; and this is for 
the best, this greeting and this second parting. 
The love which we have acknowledged to- 
night will bea help and not a hindrance to 
us both. But we will meet again, not very 
soon, for I cannot trust a strength which has 
yielded so completely to your first smile.’’ 

“Farewell then, Oswald,’? she murmured. 
“Tt has taken the sting from from my heart to 
know that you did not leave me from choice.” 

And he striving to speak, broke down, and it 
was she who had to snow her strength by gen- 
tly leaving him and finding her own way to the 
door. 

But no sooner had the night-blast blowing in 
froth the graveyard struck him, than he stum- 
bled in haste to the threshold, and drawing her 
with a frenzied grasp from vhe path she was 
blindly taking toward the graves, led her from 
the path to the high road, where Clarke was 
waiting in some anxiety for the end of this 
lengthy interview. As the doctor gave ner up 
and saw her taken in charge by her son, he 
said with a thrilling emphasis not soon to be 
forgotten by either of the two who listened to 
them: 

“Try every means, and be sure you bid Polly 
to try every means, to rid yourselves of the 
bondage of this interloper. If all fails, come 
tome. But do not come till every other hope 
is dead.”’ 


PART IV—A PICKAXE AND A SPADE. 
Chapter 17. 

Two months had passed and the first snow 
was whitening the streets of Hamilton. It 
was falling thick on Carberry hill, up which 
Clarke Unwin was plodding one early evening 
on a visit to the Earle cottage. 

His errand was one of importance. A crisis 
was approaching in his affairs and he was de- 
termined to settle, once and for all, whether 
poor Polly’s money was to be sacrificed to her 
father’s increasing demands, or whether she 
could [safely be allowed to follow her own 
wishes and give five thousand dollars of it to 
the lover whose future fortunes seemed to de- 
pend upon the possession of this amount. 

Ephraim Earle had told her with something 
like a curse that he should expect from her this 
very sum on the first of the month, but if this 
demand was satisfied then Clarke’s own hopes 
must go, for his friends in the Cleveland works 
were fast becoming impatient and Mr Wright 
had written only two days before that if the 
amount demanded from him was not forthcom- 
ing ina fortnight, they would be obliged to 
listen to the overtures of a certain capitalist 
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who was only waiting for Clarke’s withdrawal 
to place his own nephew inthe desired place. 

Clarke Unwin had not visited the Earle 
cottage since Ephraim took up his abode in it. 
Polly had refused to go there, and he himself 
felt no call to intrude upon a man who was 
personally disagreeable to him, and whom he 
could not but regard as a tyrant to the sweet 
girl whose life had been all sunshine till this 
man came into it -with his preposterous de- 
mands and ever growing avidity for money. 

On this day, however, he had received her 
permission to present her case to her father 
and see what could be done with him. Per- 
haps when that father came to know her need 
he would find that he did not want the money 
as much as he made out; at all events the at- 
tempt was worth trying, and thus it was that 
Clarke braved the storm this October night to 
interview a man he hated. 

As he approached the brow of the hill he 
heard a noise of mingled laughter and singing, 
and glancing from under his umbrella he per- 
ceived that the various windows of the cottage 
were brilliantly lighted. The sight gave him 
ashock. “He is having one of his chess and 
checker orgies,’’ he commented to himself, 
and demurred at intruding himself at a time 
so unfavorable. But the remembrance of his 
mother and Polly, siting together in anxious 
expectation of the good effects of his visit, deter- 
mined him to proceed ; and triumphing over his 
own disgust, he worked his way as rapidly as 
possible and soon stood knee deep in the snow 
that was piled up before the cottage door. The 
wind was blowing from the north and it struck 
him squarely as he raised his hand to the 
knocker, but though it bit into his skin, he 
paused a moment to listen to the final strains 
of old Cheeseborough’s voice, as he sang with 
rare sweetness a quaint old English ballad. 

When it was over Clarke knocked. A sud- 
den pushing back of chairs overa bare floor 
announced that his summons had been heard, 
and presently he had the satisfaction of seeing 
the door open and the figure of Mr Earle stand- 
ing before him. Clarke did not wait to be ad- 
dressed. 

“T am Clarke Unwin,” he announced. ‘May 
I be allowed the pleasure of a few minutes’ 
conversation with you?”’ 

“A few minutes,” emphasized the other, 
drawing back with almost too free an air of 
hospitable welcome. “I hope you will not 
limit yourself to a few minutes, my boy; we 
have too good company here for that.” And 
without waiting for any demur on the part of 
his more than unwilling guest, he flung open a 
door at the right, and ushered him, greatly 
against his will, into the large parlor where 
Clarke had last stood with Polly at his side. 

Just now it was filled with the choicest ‘of 
the convivial spirits in town, most of whom 
had been playing checkers or chess and smok- 
ing tillnot a face present was fully visible. 
Yet Clarke, in the one quick glance he threw 
about him, recognized most if not all of the 
persons present—Horton by his oaths, which 
rang out with more or less good-natured em- 
phasis with every play he made, and the three 
cronies inthe corner by various characteristics 
well known in Hamilton, where these men 
passed for “the three disgraces.”’ 

One person only was a perfect stranger to 
Clarke, but him he scarcely noticed, so intent 
was he on his errand and the desire he had of 
speaking to Mr Earle alone. 

“Hurrah! Come! Here’s Clarke Unwin!” 
shouted a voice from the depths of the smoky 
pall. ‘Brought your flute with you? Nobody 
comes here without some means of entertain- 
ing the company.”’ 

“Off with your coat; there’s snow sticking to 
it! Ugh! You’ve robbed the room of all the 
heat there was in it,’’ grumbled old Cheesebor- 
ough, whose fretfulness nobody minded be- 
cause of the gocd-nature that underlay it. 

‘“‘Freedom’s hall, this!’ whispered Earle, still 
with that over-officious air Clarke had noticed 
in him at the doorway. “Sit with your coat 
on, or sit with it off; anything to suit yourself; 
only one thing we insist on, and that is that 
you take a good glass full of this piping hot 
cider before you speak a word. So much for 
good fellowship. Afterward you shall do as 
you please.” 

“But I have not come for enjoyment, but 
business,” put in |Clarke, waving the glass - 
aside and looking with some intentness into 
the face of the man upon whose present dispo- 
sition depended so much of his own happiness 
and that of the young girl he had taken to his 
heart. 

(To be continued.] 
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A Protest from “Her’’ Mother. 
ZOE PEABODY. 





ANY’S the time I’ve talked to 
my girls about the hours their 
callers keep, but as I have no 
y isons and do want to have a 

Miword with other folks’ sons, 
I’m goingto just have achat 
with the young fellows who 
read the paper and who are such nice, well- 
bred lads, that I know they will listen respect- 
fully to an old lady’s sermon. I call myself an 
old lady,but I’m not too old to have forgotten 
the days when Joshua, bless his heart! used to 
come to our house every Sunday evening for 
four years, then I went to help make a home 
for him. I won’t deny but that he used to 
come week day evenings once in a while, but 
there never was any late courting at our old 
home and there isn’t any nowin my house, for 
I won’t allow it. 

I have five girls; two of them are in happy 
homes of their own to-day, and the others are 
treading fast on their heels, so you can believe 
I've seen plenty of beaux around, beaux who 
were welcome and unwelcome, who were awk- 
ward and too chipper, who were rich and poor. 
O, I’ve seen all sorts of them, but I never al- 
lowed one of them to stay saying ‘‘good night”’ 
later than 10 o’clock. I’ve always brought up 
my girls to give their beaux to understand that 
court must positively adjourn at 10 o’clock. 
There are plenty of reasons why it should not 
remain in session later than this. Few of us 
old folks sit up longer than that, and if the 
spooning is continued much later, somebody is 
sure to be disturbed. Notonly are the occu- 
pants of the house where the young folks are do- 
ing their billing and cooing likely to have their 
slumbers broken, but I’ve got lots of thought 
and sympathy for the folks at the other end of 
the line. When the wooing party returns to 
his home, he has a horse to put up most likely, 
then ten to one if no refreshments were offered 
where he had been he finds himself hungry at 
midnight, and goes burglarizing in the pantry. 
Then he creeps upstairs, and no matter how 
softly he treads a board will creak somewhere 
or his shoes will squeak, and if heis not shot at 
as an intruder somebody's got to be waked up. 

But there is a more serious feature to late 
courting than this. It deprives two people of 
rest and sleep and is sure more or less to incapac- 
itate them for their duties the nextday. Then, 
too, I’ve wondered, if you boys ever thought that 
you would come nearer succeeding in winning 
the affections of your sweetheart if you did not 
make your visits too long. Don’t be two hours 
in leaving and saying good night. When you 
rise to take your departure don’t be so tedious 
as to exhaust the patience of your sweetheart, 
and if you stand for three-quarters of an hour 
with your hat in one hand and the door knob 
in the other, while you are saying farewell—till 
to-morrow, there is just the least bit of a proba- 
bility that when you call again she may turn a 
very chilly shoulder to you. Then, too, staying 
late is in poor taste, and that is puttingit mildly, 
for neighbors have eyes and neighborly eyes 
are generally critical ones. So respect your 
sweetheart by not calling too often and never 
staying too late. 














Be Clean—and Beautiful. 


MISS GERALDINE, 


Winter winds are hardly less trying toa deli- 
cate skin than summer sun, so chapped lips 
and a sore tender face are often the effects of 
frosty weather. I am going to tell you of a few 
remedies for this sort of thing, but first you 
know prevention is better than cure and 
you must always remember that nothing is so 
injurious to the skin of either the face or hands 
as washing in hot water and then immediately 
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going out into the frosty air. If you haveto wash 
before going out doors on a very cold day, use 
cold water, then you will suffer less from the 
effects of the chilling air. 

But if you did not use the ounce of preven- 
tion there are pounds of cure in every sort of 
shape. The best time for doctoring up a chap- 
ped skin is at night. First of all get your face 
and neck thoroughly clean, or better still give 
tho whole body a hot bath. Before washing, 
rub the face well with vaseline, this will 
cleanse it thoroughly from every trace of dust 
or powder which may have accumulated in the 
pores. In using the vaseline do not apply it 
with a hasty, careless application but rub it in 
slowly and thoroughly until it seems as if the 
skin had almost absorbed it. Let it remain on 
the face for 10 or 15 minutes, then take a soft 
towel and rub it off quite as thoroughly. A 
glance at the towel when the work is finished 
will convince you of what a mistake you made 
if you thought there was no dirt on the skin. 
Rub it thoroughly with the towel, which will 
do more effective work if well warmed, until 
you feel sure that your skin is quite clean. 
Then let the bath follow, and no matter what 
complexion dictators say, use soap, pure soap, 
and plenty of it, then dry the face well and be- 
fore going to bed, anoint it with a good cold 
cream. In choosing this salve, never buy a 
cheap quality, rather use sparingly a more 
expensive pure article, for a rank greasy oint- 
ment will play no end of havoc with the com- 
plexion and eventually make you wish most 
heartily that you had left well enough alone. 

In the morning wash the face well with 
warm water and soap, then treat it to a bath of 
cold water which will prove bracing and re- 
freshing as well as bring afresh rosy tint to 
the smooth cheeks. 

If you want a last beautifier, and of course 
every woman does, do notturn, in all your 
fresh cleanliness to a dirty powder rag and a 
box of clogging powder, but try the sweetness 
and invigorating delight of a benzoin bath. 
For this you require nothing but a small bot- 
tle of tincture of benzoin and if you would be 
economical a small shallow bowl or saucer. 
Of course. if you can afford to be lavish, fill 
your wash bowl with cold water and pour a 
teaspoonful of the benzoin into it. If you have 
to count the cost fill the saucer with cold 
water and pour a few drops of the benzoin into 
it. The water will immediately grow milky, 
then with a soft washrag dipped in this rub it 
on your face. It will cool the skin as well as 
whiten it and it is said to be a sure foe to~that 
invading enemy—wrinkles. 





Tubs and Ironing Table Combined. 


WEBB DONNELL. 





Set tubs make easier the weekly washing 
day, and they can be made by a carpenter at 
no great expense or {by the man of the house 
himself, if he be handy with tools. The illus- 
tration shows a combination of tubs and iron- 








TUBS AND IRONING TABLE. 


ing table, the space on top of the tubs being 
increased by the raising of a hanging shelf 
which is hinged to the top of the front so as to 
come flush with the cover proper when raised 
to a horizontal position. To secure solidity, 
two legs can be inserted under this shelf when 
it is raised. The three compartments make it 
possible to put the clothes through the eus- 
tomary three waters without first emptying 
one compartment to make room for the final 
rinsing. If there is not running water in the 
house the tubs should be fitted with stop 
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cocks at the outer corners to draw off the 
water. 





Comfort for Housekeepers. 





The accompanying floor plan shows a con- 
venient way to arrange kitchen and dining- 
room and those essential adjuncts to a kitchen 
and dining-room,—the sink and china closet. 
The plan really explains itself, and must com- 
mend itself to the housekeeper who knows 
what it means to have the sink and china 
closet removed from each other, and both re- 
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A CONVENIENT ARRANGEMENT. 
moved from convenient access from the din- 
ing-room. The broad shelves of the china 
closet are accessible from both the kitchen and 
dining-room, and under the shelves are draw- 
ers that pull out into the kitchen and also out 
into the dining-room. The shelf end of the 
sink is next the closet, making dish-washing 
an easy matter. The dishes are put into the 
closet on the kitchen side and are taken out on 
the dining-room side, while it is but a step 
from the dining-room table to the sink. Build- 
ers of new houses would do well to bear this 
planin mind, while it is sometimes possible to 
rearrange an old house in accordance with it. 





An Improved Kitchen Chair. 


DON WEBB. 





A kitchen chair ought to be oblong and high, 
so that one sitting at the kitchen table need 
. not keep the arms 
raised when paring 
apples or preparing 
vegetables. These 
two points are se- 
cured in the chair 
figured here, which 
can readily be made 
in the home work- 
shop. It has alsotwo 
drawers, conv en- 
ient for the knife 
or spoon and other 
articles that one 
wishes were at hand without the necessity of 
jumping down from the chair and going off to 
the pantry. A few articles of this sort can be 
kept in these drawers to the saving of many 
Weary steps. 








Turpentine Is Useful.—-After a housekeeper 
fully realizes the worth of turpentine in the 
household she is never willing to be without 
a supply of it. It gives quick relief to burns; 
it is an excellent application for corns: it is 
good for rheumatism and soré throats. Then, 
it is a sure preventive against moths, by just 
dropping a trifle in the bottom of drawers, 
chests and cupboards it will render the gar- 
ments secure from injury during the summer. 
It will keep ants and bugs from chests and 
storerooms by putting a few drops in the corn- 
ers and upon the shelves; it is sure destruc- 
tion to bedbugs, and will effectually drive 
them away from their haunts if thoroughly ap- 
plied to all the joints ef the bedstead, and 
it injures neither furniture nor clothing.— 
(Mary Porter Langley. 





Sterilize and Keep Milk.—Here is a recipe for 
canning milk so that it can be kept for six 
months and when opened it is fresh and nice. 
Take the milk as soon as the animal heat is out, 
put in a kettle or pail and set into a boiler of 
hot water,and bring it to a boiling heat. 
Then pour into common fruit jars and seal the 
same as canned fruit. Place the jars in the 
cellar or in a cool place and keep until used. 





Listerine is something that ought to finda 
place on the toilet table of every thoroughly 
clean woman. A teaspoonful ofit in the water 
with which you brush your teeth will cleanse 
the mouth, teeth and throat, correct acidity 
and render the breath sweet and agreeable. 














To Make Bread in Winter. 


A. M. G. 





During the season of short days I make 
about 7 o’clock a m, a batter sponge consisting 
of a teacup of yeast, ditto of flour and enough 
warm, not hot, water to make it into a thin 
patter. If I have any doubts about my yeast I 
add a small pinch of soda and a little salt. At 
9 o’clock this will be bubbling briskly if it has 
been kept in a warm place. I work it into a 
light half-gallon of flour, using a teacup of 
fresh, sweet milk, and a tablespoonful of but- 
ter or good lard. I prefer cottolene, if I have 
it, as it is free from any strong taste. 

By 4 o’clock the bread is ready to put down 
for the second rising, but as a quart is suffic- 
ient formy family, Itake out only half the 
dough, and set the jar aside in a cool place, 
but not cold enough for it to be chilled. In the 
morning it is ready to put downto rise and 
bake for breakfast. I pursue this system be- 
cause in winter when the fires go out and the 
rooms get cold, my bread often fails to rise 
enough to be ready for breakfast at 8 o’clock, 
and by making in the morning it has the 
advantage of a well-heated room all day. I 
think the batter sponge gives it a good start 
and makes it much lighterin winter. In sum- 
mer Ido not use a sponge because it is apt to 
sour in warm weather,and for the same 
reason I do not use sweet milk at that season, 
but substitute more lard and sometimes an 
egg. Itis a good plan, however, to wet the 
rolls with a cloth dipped in sweet milk just 
before putting them in the oven to bake. Once 
I found myself without any cook andas I had 
arising finger I could not imagine how I was 
going to manage the jar of well-risen bread. 
With one hand, however, I poured it into the 
bread pan and softened it with sweet milk and 
melted butter until it could be poured with a 
spoon into a well-greased pan. The result was 
delicious drop muffins as I chose to name them 
as they closely resembled English muffins. 





Sunday Afternoon. 





Through this toilsome world, alas, 
Once and only once I pass! 

If a kindness I may show, 

If a good deed I may do 

To my suffering fellow men, 

Let me do it while I can, 

Nor delay it, for ’tis plain 

I shall not pass this way again. 


Our Inner Secret Life.—There is a hidden 
life in all of us, and it makes us what we are. 
It is this hidden life that chisels the face, that 
puts the strange expression on it. The hidden 
life of sensuality marks the line on the outer 
life. The man may never have indulged in 
sensuality, he may have been held back from 
sensuality by fear; but if, deep down in his 
heart, there is the sensual nature, the sensual 
nature shows itself in his face. You know 
that. You women know it, at allevents. You 
have seen men whom you would not care to 
travel alone with in acar, and yet you know 
nothing againstfthem save what is written in 
their faces. And, on the other hand, there are 
some faces that carry in their lines a benedic- 
tion, a blessing, a peace. They do not know 
it. You cannot say their faces are beautiful— 
put them in marble and you do not care for 
them—but the soul shines through. This is 
the secret of those strange attractions and re- 
pulsions which we all sometimes feel. We 
come into the presence of one man and we are 
instinctively repelled; we try to put the feel- 
ing away as a prejudice, but we cannot; we 
come into the presence of another man, and 
we are drawn to him, we know not why, and 
yet we are drawn to him. Itis not all preju- 
dice; the intuitive soul of one perceives the 
secret soul of the other. Women and children, 
it is often said, are good judges of human na- 
ture. They do not discriminate, they do not 
analyze; they cannot tell you why, but they 
are sensitive, and their nature responds to the 
sub-conscious life of those with whom they 
come in contact. Now,it is possible to have 
this sub-conscious life, this hidden life, molded 
by Christ, by God. And this is the highest 
type of Christian expericnce.—[Lyman Abbott. 





eS 

To Keep Egg Yolks for a day or two put them 
in a cup and cover with cold water, which may 
be poured off when the eggs are to be used. 
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MOTHER’S BROOD. 


Who Gets the Prize Books. 


Well, it seems as if I had received letters 
from nearly all the little people who read our 
paper, for I had hundreds and hunareds and 
hundreds of letters about how Thanksgiving 
was spent. There were so many good ones, 
too, that Iam sorry they cannot all be pub- 
lished; if they were they would fill the paper 
from one endtothe other and though you 
might like that, Iam afraid your fathers and 
mothers woul@ grumble. But Iwas going to 
tell you who got the prizes. That question 
was hard to decide because there were so 
many good letters that I wished I had a whole 


library of books to give away. But at last I 
decided on two very nicely written letters, 


one from Lue Fleitz of Orinda Park, Contra 
Costa, Cal, who gets the boy’s prize, while the 
girl’s prize goes to Katie E. Sherwood of North 
Peoria, Ill. Their letters you will find on this 
page. There are a few of the other letters too 
for you to read, but there are many which will 
find a place later, so do not think, dear little 
folks, because you do not find your letter in 
the paper to-day that it has been thrown into 
the waste basket; just wait and you will see it 
later. So now, a very happy bright new year 
to every one of you.—[Miss Merrythought. 





Letters From the Children. 


The Boys’ Prize Letter.—I was 12 years old this 
month, and my father said if I was good and would clean 
the horse and cow stable every day he would make mea 

resent. So my birthday came and brought me a little 

orse. I was very proud of my beautiful present. He 
bought me a little goat, too, when I was small, but I am 
too heavy for the poor ttle creature so he bought me this 

ony. Inamed the horse Sambo and the goat Danuel. 
When Thanksgiving came I begged my father and moth- 
er if I could not have a party and they said yes. Sol 
gave a party and asked my playmates and my sister Mary 
asked all her playmates. They all came and we had a 
fine dinner with cranberry pie, mince pie, a goose, a duck 
and chicken and three big cakes and a big ucket full of 
lemonade. After dinner we all went up the hill and took 
our pony and goat, and we had a lot of fun. I gave a prize to 
whoever could climb the first tree, so Master A. Jund won 
aknife with a pearl handle and Miss aey Fleet, who,coudl 
run the fastest down the hill, won a gold breastpin. They 
went home very sorry, but they shouted when they came. 
{Lue Fleitz, Orinda Park, Contra Costa, Cal. 


The Girls’ Prize Letter.—This year we thought we 
would raise our Thanksgiving turkeys, so we bought 10 


eggs and natched eight turkeys that lived onl ¥ six weeks: 
Mamma bought one two weeks ago. When we came to 
kill it it weighed 9 lbs. That would not do for farmers 
that looked for their city relations to dinner,so we chil- 
dren, nine of us, had that one for our table. Another one 
was bought for the old folks. And suchadinner! I wish 
you could have been here. We had merry thoughts at 
oth tables. Our house is small, but if you could have 
heard the clatter just five minutes after they were all in, 
you would have thought all Chicago was here. Some 
were talking of the weather, the sermon, singing and the 
yames. But I think they were all thinking of the dinner. 
Ve ate until we weren’t hungry. Then we had games, 
speaking, singing and reading.—[{Katie E. Sherwood, 
North Peoria, Il. 





A ’Fraid Dog.—I have a little brother two years old 
and he is just as cute as can be. I go to school half a mile 
from where Llive. Iam a member of the Junior Epworth 
League. I have twocats and one dog. The cats’ names 
are Daisy and Easter, the dog’s name is Tiger; he is afraid 
of thunder. I will answer any little girl that writes to 
me.—({Mary Thompson, Creston, Ind. 





An Exceptional Family.—I am a girl 11 years old. 
Mamma has been sick and my sister Georgia aged 10 years 
and I have kept house. I have made bread, biscuit, pies 
and cake. I had the first premium on girls’ bread at the 
Brattleboro fair. I think we must be an exceptional 
family, for we do not keep a dog, cat or acanary. I goto 
Sabbath school every Sunday.—{Maud M. Donelson, Cen- 
erville, Brattleboro, Vt. - 


A Family Gathering.—Thursday morning my uncle 
and aunt came down from Greenfield on the early train to 
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pend Thanksgiving with us. When we all sat down to 
the table there were Uncle Joseph, Aunt Louise, papa, 
mamma, grandpa, Homer, Cornelia and myself. In the 
evening we hada lunch. We had raised ‘cake, cookies 
and pumpkin pie. I watched them play cards and then I 
went to bed.—[Mabel L. Crafts. 

Eddie’s First Letter.—I am a little boy six years 
old. I goto school every day. I study reading, writing, 
arithmetic,geography and spelling. My aunt is my teach- 
er and I like her a7 much. My school closes next 
week. I hope you will think this worth printing as this 
is my first letter.—{Eddie J. Leavenworth. 





An Air Gun Hunter.—I live on Chaplin river near 
the Perryville battle field, I have a colt that will be two 
years old next year and I ride itto school every day. I 

ave an air gun thatshoots 45 times. I have killed two 
rabbits with it and lots of sparrows.—(George D. 
Perryville, Ky. 


A Thankful Girl.—I arose early and felt very thank- 
ful thata slight rain was falling for it has been very dry 
here this fall. The men folks spent the morning hunt- 
ing. About half past 12 we rang the bell and they came 


to dinner. We had roast goose and canned fruit for din- 
ner. We enjoyed ourselves in the evening in conversa- 
tion. At niga’ papa and my sister three years older than 
myself and l wentto church. Mamma could not go be- 
cause little brother was sick.—{Mamie Cline, Missouri. 


Gray, 





What a Lot of Relatives.—We live in a large house 
with my grandpa and grandma. I go to school every day. 
I have 16 own cousins, two grandpas and grandmas, and 
one great-grandma and agreat many aunts and uncles, so 
that we have fine times when we all get together. I would 
like to have some of the girls correspond with me.—Nina 
M, Bennett, Ludlow, Mass. 





Alving’s Orange Orchard.—Thanksgiving day my 
grandma and grandpacame up to eat dinner with us. I 
have got a petcat andahen. My hen is yellow. I have 
two orange trees growing. Now they are about six inches 
high.—: Alving Jacobs. 


Lots and Lots of Pets.—I live on a farm of 1200 
acres. We have sixty, horses and we each have a little 
colt. Irode horseback some this summer. Papa has over 
100 pigs. I have adoll andastove. Papa has four little 
calves and fourteen colts. I have a little dog named 
Fanny. She is full of mischief. I live beside ariver. I 
g° to school a mile and a half and ride most ees morn- 
ng. Mamma has about 20 birds. We have about 200 
chickens. We went down to Silver lake this summer and 
we got five fish. [fave a white hen and a rooster. I have 
an older sister, she is 14 years old. — on the piano 
and dances.—(Jennie Moir, Glyndon, Minn. 





After That Gold Medal.—My teacher has offered a 
gold medal for attendance at school. Every scholar has 
missed except my sister Laura and myself. I have three 
sisters and two brothers, of which Iam the oldest. Mam- 
ma and page are just as good and kind to me as they can 
be, and so is m I_have such a happy home. I 
have a little blue kitten. I had a great, big, fat pig, but I 
sold it for $5.—{Myrtice Smith, La Grange, Ky. 





Craig’s Live Stock.—I am a little boy 10 years old. 
I live 234 miles south of Cadiz, O. I have seven pigs, two 
sheep, one calf. I havea pet pigeon. I go to school and 
study poading, writing, spe » geography and arithme- 
tic.—(Craig H. Richey. 


A Puzzle for You.—I have been trying to see how 
many words I could get out of the word Southwick, 
using the same letter as many times as one pleases in the 
word. I wish some of you would please try and see how 
many words you can get out of it, and then we will com- 
pare. Ihave 110. Our old cat had some kittens but 
mamma did not like them ap we had them killed yester- 
day.—({Carrie C. Rice, Granby, Ct. 








Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR JANUARY. 

6. WELL-KNown NamEs OF FICTION.— 

1. Found in vinegar and a Boston poet. 

2. Stealing from a relative,a company and 
an adverb. 

3. A wrong and its descriptive adjective. 
A bird and an internal organ. 
John and a measure. 
Half anisland and terminals. 
A noise made by a boy. 
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8. What is the coat of a tree? 
9. Benjamin she. 
10. Despondent whiskers. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free ; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HBALY, 22 Adams Street, Chicaga 








TYPEWRITERS. 
Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-pagé cat. free. 


whibaveutees, + 45 Liberty St., New York, 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


ier These patterns are designed for this paper 
exclusively, end can be procured only of its pub- 
lishers. 
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B. No 540. Sizes to measure. 


A Warm Ulster.—Every woman needs to in- 
clude a long wrap of some kind in her ward- 
robe and our model shows an especially stylish 
one for this season. It may be made of any of 
the cloaking cloths in vogue now and may or 
may not be lined accorc’ng to individual taste. 
A narrow braid and large buttons are the only 
trimming used to finish such a garment. The 
large sleeves of this wrap makefit very desira- 
ble in these days of immense dress sleeves. 

Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 

0 « MO 6 oe MMM cee 

NGMO@ 2c ceces 

Address ..... 

Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EacH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 





Home Cough Syrups. 


CARRIE MAY ASHTON, 


A cough syrup which can be easily made at 
home requires one teacup of raisins, three ta- 
blespoons of whole flaxseed, five cents’ worth 
of stick licorice, one quart of water, the juice 
and pulp of four lemons and half a cup of su- 
gar. Let the raisins, flaxseed and licorice 
simmer slowly for an hour or so, then add the 
lemon juice and sugar and strain. This will 
sometimes loosen a bad cough when other 
remedies fail. 

Another recipe requires three tablespoons of - 
flaxseed and one quart of water cooked to- 
gether; strain and add half a teacup of honey 
and the juice of three or four lemons. Cook 
for afew moments and bottle. Drink half a 
cupful hot before retiring at night and several 
times during the day. 

For flaxseed lemonade, put three table- 
spoons of flaxseed in a little cheesecloth bag 
and sew it up. Let it simmer in a pint of water 
until it tastes like slippery elm, take out the 
bag and add the juice of two lemons and three 
tablespoons of sugar. Cool before using. 
Drink freely of it if you have a bad cold or 
cough. 

There is nothing better than onion syrup fo 
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a severe cold, especially for children. Peel 
and slice a good-sized, light-skinned onion 
(they are less strong than the darker ones) and 
sift sugar over it, cover and let it stand in a 
warm place until the sugar draws the juice 
out. Another way is to put the slices ina 
cloth and bruise them so you can extract the 
juice, then sweeten with sugar. 





Fashionable Fancies. 





Faille ribbons striped with satin are among 
the newest trimmings; the satin “Stripe shows 
on both sides and has a corded edge. 

Black and white striped ribbons are much 
used to make rosettes . 
and bows with up- 
standing ends, espe- 
cially for trimming 
the popular little tur- 
bans and toques. A 
folded collar of the 
same ribbon accom- 
panies such hats; it 
is fastened with a ro- -!N 
sette at the back of -. 
the neck. 

Buckles are in 
great demand this 
season, for all the 
new collars of velvet, 
chiffon or _ ribbon 
must have a buckle 
in front to make 
them quite correct. 

Satins are much 
used this winter; 
sunset tints are quite 
the rage. 

Yokes of spangled 
chiffon appear on 
dressy gowns with NEAT SCHOOL FROCK. 
velvet collars as a finish. 

Ostrich feather tips border the skirts and 
low necks of swell ball gowns and are mingled 
with bows of ribbon on the skirt front. 

A new and pretty stock collar is of alternate 
rosettes of chiffon and large crush roses set on 
a ribbon band. 

Violets of every size, shade and quality are 
used for trimming hats, gowns, muffs and col- 
lars. 
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Making Over Dresses, 
To women of limited means this is a task 
that often becomes a necessity, but a gown that 
11) has been thor. 
oughly cleaned 
and made up after 
a new design of- 
ten looks as good 
as new and is usu- 
ally a deal more 
satisfactory. First 
rip the old gown 
apart and careful- 
ly brush each 
piece; then place 
the material overa 
board or table and 
sponge it on the 
right side. If it is 
a woolen and very 
much soiled it may 
be washed in 
warm soap and 
water to which a 
little ammonia 
may be added. 
After the washing 
process the cloth 
should be hung 
out in a shady 
place and allowed 
s to drain thorough- 
< ly. . Wringing 
PLAIN, PRETTY STREET GOWN. must always be 
avoided as it makes bad creases in the mater- 
ial, so dry the cloth by laying it on an ironing 
board and carefully smooth with a moderately 
hot iron, until it is perfectly dry. Silk may be 
cleansed in the same manner, but a better fin- 
ish can be obtained by spreading it on asmooth 
wooden or marble surface and thus allowing it 
to dry; the wrinkles must be removed by the 
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hand or a soft brush, and then cover with a 
piece of paper and press with a cool iron. 

When it comes to making the new gown, too 
much attention cannot be given to the cutting 
out for almost everything depends upon this. 

There are many simple styles in vogue now 
that are excellently adapted for made-over 
dresses because they are combinations of dif- 
ferent materials and require very little trim- 
ming. A bodice that is too narrow may be 
easily widened by the insertion of a vest or 
yoke of some similar or contrasting material. 
Amateur dressmakers ought never to attempt 
a gown that is to be cut on the bias, for all 
fabrics cut bias are very difficult to make up, 
they are hard to drape well and they always 
stretch more or less. If one has ever noticed 
a gown in which the checks or stripes did not 
match well she realizes how the effect can be 
entirely spoiled because every seam was no- 
ticeable. 

In skirts there 
is a decided lean- 
ing towards plait- 
ed styles; the 
whole skirt is not 
plaited but has a 
single plait turn- 
ed in down the 
center front or a 
box plait at either 
side. Other skirts 
are laid front and 
sides in fine doub- 
le box-plaits from 
a yoke 10 inches 
in depth joining a 
full godet back. 
Most of the very 
wide skirts are 
tacked in the back 
or the wide plaits 
are kept in posi- 
tion with a tape 
Some of the tailor- 
made skirts are 
double-stitched z 
onthe seams. A WPT 


= many street re, GOWN OF SILK AND LACE 
costumes are pevers, ENDS AND BOW OF 
made up with VELVET. 


coats or capes of the same material as the dress; 
the coats are very long, silk lined and very full 
in the skirt; the capes are short or of extra 
length. 

If the sleeves of your last year’s coat are too 
small for this season, make a broad collar (to 
reach over the sleeves) either of plush or fur, 
very full at the edge and finish with a small 
flaring collar; it will add much to the style of 
your coat. 





me 


The Care of the Scalp. 


ANNA HINRICHS. 





Hard rubbing is the most effective means of 
promoting the growth of the hair. A few min- 
utes’ vigorous rubbing with the finger tips.on 
the scalp daily, will soon bear evidence of its 
efficacy. The scalp must be kept clean. When 
hair is naturally oily, frequent washing is the 
only remedy. The hair serves as a trap or 
catch-all for dust and dirt and the only 
effective means of cleaning is to wash it. 
To avoid taking cold put cotton in the ears 
while washing and do not use very warm wa- 
ter. Rinsing with cold’ water prevents the 
possibility of taking cold. A strong lather of 
white castile soap makes a good shampoo. Do 
not apply the soap directly to the hair for that 
makes it sticky. Make a suds in the wash- 
bowl and then use. Comb or brush the hair 
while still wet and there is not the slightest 
struggle, with snarls and tangles. An egg 
rubbed into the scalp is asplendid shampoo for 
black or dark hair. Blondes and those who 
wish to keep their tresses as light at possible 
should use a lather of common yellow laundry 
soap. Yellow soap is very slightly bleaching 
and the rosin in it gives the hair a fine, satiny 
gloss. 





Never put the ribbons on a child’s hat so 
that when tied they will make the ears stick 
out wing-fashion. This very bit of carelessness 
has been the cause of many a pair of prominent 
ears, which have been a thorn in the flesh to 
their grown-up owners. 
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Let Us Hear From Everybody. 











There are only afew weeks now before the 
Homestead banquet occurs, and in that time 
we want to hear from everybody who can pos- 
sibly come. Let the number be bigger: than it 
has ever been before, and aspecial invitation 
is extended to our old Tablers as well as new. 
At our last banquet three dining rooms had to 
be thrown into one to accommodate the jolly 
crowd; this year let them take down parti- 
tions. As soon as more postals come in -we 
can give particulars about where it will be 
held and who will be there and what the pro- 
gram will be. The date, you know, is Thurs- 
day afternoon, Jan 24, but names of the ban- 
queters must be sent in soon that time may be 
had for due preparation.—[The Hostess. 





Here’s Cookumwell.—I met Thad Jones the 
other day. Youolder Tablers all remember 
Thad. Well, he is married and settled down. 
“Got a jewel of a wife,’’ he said, ‘‘and by the 
way,’ he added, “if you want to get a good 
wife go right out into the country and you will 
find her.’? Itold him I thought he must be 
right, for he knew more about it than I did. 
So if my friends miss me from my usual haunts 
for two or three weeks they may presume that 
I am beyond the reach of the glare of any 
electric light or the sound of an engine 
whistle, searching for a better half.—[D. O. 
Cookumwell. 





The Bachelor of Cordaville still lives, so does 
the Judge. We wonder if family cares, to wit, 
looking after those seven daughters, is making 
an old man of the Judge before his time. We 
used to get horticultural notes from his pen, 
and lots of good advice, too. Plenty of need 
of more of the same, Judge.—[Aunt Mollie. 





What Think You WW hat do the Tablers think 


of the present style, for the lady of the house 
to season the tea and coffee for {ithe guests? 
One does not enjoy the drink unless seasoned 
to suit the taste, and I am sure our tastes are 
not allalike. Now which shall we have, com- 
mon sense, or foolish style? I am looking for- 
ward to our January banquet, and hope to 
meet lots of you then.—[Victorine. 





This is Vermonter.—Milton Albert Hicks, 


known to Tablers as Vermonter, was born in 
Wethersfield, Vt, January, 1854. He was edu- 
cated in the common schools and at Kimball 
Union academy, Meriden, N H, and the Ran- 
dolph and Johnson normal school of Vermont, 
circumstances pr e- 
venting a collegiate 
course and a profes- 
sion. Long experi- 
ence as a teacher in 
the ungraded schools 
of Vermont and New 
Hampshire gave a 
discipline and a 
knowledge of people 
and human nature 
of more value than 
the wages received. 
A taste for scientific 
and mechanical sub- 
jects and a love for 
the study of nature 
early led to a habit 
of close observation 
and appreciation of 
literature, especially 
such poets as Bryant, Whittier, Tennyson and 
Burns, and among philosophic writers, Spen- 
cer, Darwin, Draper, Fisk and Gunning. As lo- 
cal correspondent and as special reporter at fairs 
and other public gatherings; as an occasional 
contributor of essays touching the traditions 
and early history, the wild animals and the ge- 
ology and plant life of Vermont; educational 
topics, ete, he has had considerable experience 
as a writer for the press. In July, 1890, dis- 
covery of the most. eastern locality of 
the ancient conglomerate formation in 
Vermont, together with other stratigraphical 
facts not noted on the maps, was duly 
reported to the state geologist, and through a 
correspondent to the state university at Bur- 
lington, where it has since been of use in the 
class room. Three years ago a sharp political 
fight in his native town concerning a vote to 
aid a proposed railroad through a part of said 
town, brought Vermonter to the front with 











voice and pen in leadership of and in justice 
to asmall minority who chanced to hold the 
balance of power between contending factions, 
and resulted in victory for the cause he espous- 
ed. Life has had much more of bitterness than 
pleasure for him, and disappointed hopes, as 
well as the memory of many near and dear 
who have gone on before, have given him a 
quick sympathy for others in distress and ha- 
tred of cruelty in any form. He believes that 
the inability to appreciate cruelty in all 
forms is still so inherent in human nature that 
justice, as between man and his animal friends, 
is as yet but a rudimentary sense, and that the 
day will come when practices, horrifying in 
their barbarity, will cease to form a part of life 
onafarm. For many years as salesman on 
commission of machinery and power outfits as 
well as electric light plants for isolated light- 
ing, he has acquired a thorough, practical 
knowledge of applied science in this field, and 
the present season has introduced to the public 
a machine for utilizing the wasted water pow- 
er of many a country section for giving electric 
light and power to country homes. He has 
never married, and for the past two years his 
home and postoftice address have been Spring- 
field, Vt, to which town he removed the better 
to carry on his business as well as care for an 
aged and widowed mother and smooth her way 
in life’s decline. 





Board Yourselves.—Who has read Beatrice 
Harraden’s latest work? She promised there 
should be no invalids in that. I would like to 
express my appreciation of the item from A. 

y. B. It was only because people had to pass 
through the land of Egypt to reach Vista-del- 
Mar that we chargedthem $5 instead of $9, 
which you paid at North Scituate. You are 
right, nothing grows there on the beach, and 
there was nothing except salt water, sand and 
flies. These were without money and without 

rice. Let those that want cheaper board try 

oarding themselves at such places.—[Aunt 
Patty. 

Hard on the Bachelor—Cordaville givesin 
himself that there are very few who do not 
believe in dressing as their neighbors do, and 
if it came toavote among the Tablers they 
would likely be counted on one’s fingers. 
Why don’t bachelor wear that brown hat 
which he had 13 years ago and which I saw 
myself a year or twoago? He knows well 
enough that it is not the style now. I have an 
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idea that Bachelor, if he were married, would 
make a good understudy for the great Elijah, 
whom we heard of so much last year.—[Rob 
Roy. 





Giving a Sweat.—Clarissa Potter wants an ex- 
change of ideas on giving sweats. I have tak- 
en sun bath sweats, work, burning whisl:y, hot 
and cold packs, Russian, Turkish and Molier. 
For home use. the following is the easiest and 
the pleasantest. Strip, sit in chair, wrap up in 
sheet, blankets or quilts, put feet in water, 
kept as hot as can bear, put dish of water un- 
der chair, and put in hot bricks to make steam; 
drink all the cold water you can hold. If the 
head is hot, apply cold water with the hand or 
wet cloths. One should sweat from 30 to 60 
minutes, or as long as can bear it without: get- 
ting too weary. Then wash off in water as 
cold as possible, without feeling chilly, rub 
dry with towel and follow with light and brisk 
hand rubbing by a healthy person. This will 
prevent all danger of taking cold, and will 
prevent the feeling of “goneness.’—[W. M. 
Evans. 





Asked and Answered.—E. A. L., of Mary- 


land, is informed that all subscribers and 
readers are welcomed to these columns when 
they have something to say which is of inter- 
est to others. The admission fee tothe Ta- 
blers’ club is 25c, which should be sent to the 
secretary, Aaron F. Greene, Fitchburg, Mass. 
The membership at present is confined mainly 
to New England and New York state, but lo- 
cal clubs can be formed at any time for gather- 
ings and correspondence where a_ sufficient 
number of contributors and readers can be 
found within traveling distance. Such or- 
ganizations will be found as helpful as they are 
enjoyable. 


H. P. Dunn can probably get the name and 
address of the inventor of a hand-power for 
propelling a boat by addressing the editor of 
the Weekly Tribune, New York city. 


Our grange has passed through a period of 
decline, but we hope it is reviving now, as the 
attendance is better and members seem inter- 
ested. Have you tried having good. programs, 
and assigning parts to some that you know to 
be capable who have not been in the habit of 
attending? This will make them feel that 
they are remembered and encourage them to 
attend.—[Dame Durden. 











+ Babies and Children 


thrive on Scott’s Emulsion when all the rest of their food 


seems to gu to waste. 


Thin Babies and Weak Childzen grow 


strong, plump and healthy by taking it. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


overcomes inherited weakness and all the tendencies toward 
Emaciation or Consumption. Thin, weak babies and growing 
children and all persons suffering from Loss of Flesh, Weak 
Lungs, Chronic Coughs, and Wasting Diseases will receive 


untold benefits from this great nourishment. 


The formula 


for making Scott’s Emulsion has been endorsed by the med- 


ical world for twenty years. 


Send for pamphlet on Scott's Emulsion. 


All Druggists. 


Scott & Bowne, N. Y.- 











DEAFNESS 


and head noises relieved by using 


Wilson’s Common Sense EAR DRUMS, 


Entirely new, scientific invention; dif- 
ferent from all other devices; the only 
safe, simple, comfortable, and invisible 
ear drum in the world. Hundreds are 
being benefited where medical skill has 
failed. No string or wire attachment to 
irritate the ear. Write for pamphlet. 
Wilson Ear Drum Co., 104 Trust 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 





DRUM IN 
POSITION 


No secret about it. 


FREE. 
50 cents and $f. 





CER 





promising boy, two to twelve years old, or boy baby, 

will do well to correspond with THE CLEVE- 

AND PROTESTANT ORPHAN ASYLOUM, 1460 
St. Clair Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


| OYS! BOYS! wisting to take 
N 





FOR ALL. $75 « month salary and cx- 
WORK penses paid. If you want employment write 
at once to P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





ANTED-—Acgent in each place to show samples of 
WwW shoes, clothing and leave price lists. Send stamp for 


sealed answer to BIGGS & CO., Louisville, Ky. Box 645. 





MAGIC ititaeell bn 





Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
PLAYS: and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T.S- DENISON, Pub. Chicago, LiL 
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OUR WETERINARY ADWISER. 


Lameness.—E. J. B. has a saddle horse which is 
lame in one hind leg. In walking it does not ap- 

ar lame, but if trotted goes lame. After work- 
ng for a while the lameness seems to pass off, 
but when stopped for a while it starts off lame. 
From the symptoms there is no doubt that the 
hock joint is affected. Horses often go lame for 
one or more years before the enlargement makes 
its appearance. If i have a qualified veterin- 
ary surgeon at hand, have him examine it. If 
not, mix cantharides 2 dr, biniodide of mercury 1 
dr, lard 20z. Rubin well a third of the oint- 
ment. Let it remain on for 24 hours, then wash 
off and rub on a little lard. Repeat every second 
week. 


Stiff Neck.—H. C. H. has a horse which has a 
stiff neck. It cannot get its head down to drink 
andseems to be sure on its feet. If this has been of 
long standing little can be done for it. It is likely 
the stiff appearance of the neck is caused by its 
favoring the feet. Blister around where the hair 
and hoof meet with cantharides 2 oz, lard 1 oz. 
Mix and rub well into the skin with the fingers. 
Let it remain on for 24 hours and then wash off with 
soap and warm water, and rub on a little lard. 
Repeat in two weeks. If the muscles of the neck 
are hard and contracted, rub them once a day 
with a little soap liniment. 








Abortion.—V. B. wants to know the cause of 
abortion, also if dehorning would cause it. There 
are a great many causes; they are various in- 
juries, bad food, such as rusty straw, or the pres- 
ence of fungisuch as ergot on grasses or corn 
the influence of bacterial organismsin the fetal 
membrane and on the vaginal mucous surface, 
ordinarily causing a breaking down of the fetal 
coverings and isease of the fxtus itself. 
Nervous sympathy will often cause it, that is, 
if one cow is affected it may cause it in others 
hence the necessity of separating at once ali 
cows not affected, from the place of affection. 
We do not consider it safe to dehorna cow with 


calf. 
Heart Trouble.—J. R. has a mare wnich eats 
well but is thin in flesh. When the animal trots for 


afew yards she stops and walks very slowly with 
her head down, and if whipped up she goes back- 
ward instead of forward and seems to have no 
strength. Mix digitalis 2 oz and sulphate of iron 
40z, divide into 32 doses and give one ——— 
and night in bran mash. Repeat this quantity i 
necessary. Give the animal two or three months’ 
rest. 


Slow in Coming in Heat.—C. 5S. D. has a Jersey 
heifer 14 months old which does not come in heat. 
Some animals are slow in maturing. Feed on 
good nutritious food and give a teaspoonful of 
sulphate of iron and 5gr of powdered cantharides 
at a dose oncea day in bran mash.——Sows should 
be from 9 to 12 months according to growth. If 
bred trom before they are well grown they do 
not attain their natural size. 











Loss of Milk.—A. C. B.’s cow ate too many ap- 
ples, lost her cud and is partially dried up in her 
milk. The quantity of apples which the cow ate 
deranged her digestive organs, which caused the 
animal to stop ruminating. Derangements of 
this kind often interfere with the secretions of 
milk and it may be some time before the glands 
of the udder regain their normal condition. Give 
the animal at a dose Epsom salts 1% Ibs and 
ground ginger 1 oz dissolved in % gal of cold wa- 
Also boil a teacupful of flaxseed in 2 gals of water 
into a pulp and while hot pour it on half a pail of 
bran and make a mash of it. Give this every da 
and put one of the following powders in _it: Sul- 
phate of iron 4 oz, ground gentian 6 oz. Mix and 
give a tablespoonful at a dose. Continue for a 
month if necessary. 


Cow Dried Up in Her Milk.—W. D. has a cow 
which was giving abouté6éqts of milk. It ran 
away and was gone about six weeks. The cow 
gives now only about half a gill. When a cow 
dries up there is little chance of getting her to 
give the usual quantity or even a small amount, 
as the glands have ceased to secrete. Sometimes 
rubbing the udder with soap liniment once a day, 
and giving boiled flaxseed and bran mashes may 
make some improvement. As tothe colt’s kick- 
ingand biting. Put them in the stable in separate 
stalls. Take a lasso and throw it overits head and 
choke off its wind until you get a bridie on. Then 
take a whipin your hand and if it attempts to 
bite or kick use the whip but if not pat it on the 
nose. Give ita few oats. Try this and you will 
have no difficulty in breaking the colts. 





Sore Feet.—C. L. D.’s horse has sore feet, and is 
very stiff and stumbles. Poultice the feet by put- 
ting hot bran mash into bags, puta little of the 
bran under the foot and fill up with bran as high 
as the fetlock. Tie iton above the fetlock and 
also around the bran to keep it close to the foot. 
Change twice a day and wet it several times a day 
with hot water. Continue for 10 days and then 
apply a blister around the coronet (where the hair 
and hoof meet) of cantharides, 2 dr and lard 1 oz. 
Let it remain on for 24 hours and then wash off 
and apply a little lard. Repeat every second 
week until applied three times. 





Blood Diseases.—P. S. has a cow which had a 
swollen udder. By treatment the swelling near- 


ly all disappeared but a small portion on one 
side. Later on a swelling appeared in front of 
the udder, extending forward. It formed mat- 


VETERINARY INTERESTS 





A Bad One on the Dude. 


City Dude: “How many cows have you?” 

Farmer: ‘‘Forty-one.” 

City Dude(thinking to be smart): ‘Do they all 
give milk?” 

Farmer: “All but this one—she froze her tail 
last winter, and ever since has given ice-cream!” 








ter, was opened and discharged freely, and after 
atime healed. Other swellings have come on 
different parts of the body. Give the cow ence 
daily a teacupful of flaxseed boiled into a pulp 
with 2 gals of water. While hot pour it into 4% 
= of bran and putone of the following pow- 
ers in it: Sulphate of iron 4 oz, nux vomica 2 oz, 
} tn gue gentian6o0z. Mix and divide into 24 
oses. 





Scouring.—J. W. M. has a mare six years old, 
which is troubled for a year with looseness of the 
bowels. This is caused by a weakened state of 
the bowels. Divide two ounces of nux vomica 
and 4 oz of sulphate of iron into 24 doses and give 
one every nightin small mash of bran. Always 
water before feeding and do not drive fast ona 
=, stomach. Good hay and oats are the best 
‘ood. 





Sweating in Cow.—C. P. has a cow which eats 
well, gives milk as usual, but after eating she 
lies down, breathes fast and gets wet with sweat. 
She is not afflicted with any disease, but with a 
deranged condition of the pneumogastric nerve 
which supplies the stomach and lungs with nerv- 
ous influence. Feed sparingly and give 1 dr of 
nux vomica in mash once daily for a few weeks. 





Rubbing the Nose.—D. A’s mare has an itchy 
nose. In driving she throws her head downward, 
in a manner similar to when troubled by bot 
flies. In the stable she will occasionally rub her 
nose and inside of lips. Can discover uothing 
but a slight swelling of upper lip. Itis difficult 
to prescribe not knowing the nature of the 
trouble. It may be a habit, a decayed tooth, or 
the lump on thelip. Mix biniodide of mercury 
1dr and lard 2uz and rub a little on the lip once 
aweek. Give %oznitre of potass in bran mash 
twice a week. 





Partial Paralysis.—S. L. 8S. has a brood sow 
that has lost the use of her hind parts. Give 3 
drops of the fluid extract of nux vomica or 25 
drops of the tincture of nux vomicaata dose 
three times a day in a little water, also rub spirits 
of turpentine 2 oz and sweet oil 2 oz, once a day 
for a few days, along the back. Keep the animal 
in a warm place. 





Derangement of Nerves of Muscles.—H. S.’s 
mare is at times affected with a deranged state of 
the muscles. She cannot back up and while 
standing in the stable leans against the stall to 
the one side. the animal has been in this con- 
dition for several years medicine would be of no 
use. Wash the sides with soap and hot water, then 
rub in equal parts of alcohol, ether, carbonate of 

tass, precipitated sulphur and glycerin once a 
ay fora week. Wash off and apply acetate of 
lead 1 0z, sulphate of zine 1 oz, water 1 qt. It 
this does not cure it mix biniodide of mercury 2dr 
and vaseline 3 ozand rub on a little, say half 
of the side at a time. In three days take another 
half and so on until all has been gone over. Once 
over is sufficient. 


— 


Bloating in Cow.—J. C.J. has an old cow which 
bloats when fed. Feed ground oats and cut hay 
or damp chaff, also turnips, carrots] and potatoes. 
Boil a teacup of flaxseed in 2 gal of water into a 
pulp and pour while hot on ¥% pail of bran, mak- 
ingamush. When cool put one of the following 
powders in it: Ground ginger 6 0z, carbonate of 
soda 6 oz, sulphate of iron 20z. Divide into 12 
parts and continue for a month if neecssary. 





Poultry with Roup.—A. H. G. writes that a spot 
like a flake of snow appears in the eye of his hens 
which grows larger and finally causes blindness: 
the heads swell to a very large size and in a short 
time the fowl dies. Thesick hens should be re- 
moved and the house cleaned; putin fresh sand, 
sprinkle air slacked lime on the roosts and floor. 
This will check the disease. 





Ground Mixed Feed for Stock.—James Keith, 
Ala: The proper proportion in which to com- 





bine grains in a ground mixed feed for horses 
and cattle depends very much upon the quality, 
amountand kind of rough feed which the stock 
consume. Thus dairy cows eating four parts by 
weight of corn stover, may be fed four parts corn 
meal, two parts wheat bran and one part cotton- 
seed meal. Other dairy rations are: Clover hay 
4parts, corn meal 2 cottonseed meal 1, cottonseed 
hulls 2, wheat bran 2, cowpeas 1; or mixed hay 
4 parts, corn meal 2, cottonseed meal 1, cof- 
tonseed hulls 3, wheat bran 3; or straw 4 parts, 
cornmeal 2, bran 2, cottonseed meal 1, cowpeas 2; 
or mixed hay 2 parts, straw 2, cornmeal 3, bran 2, 
cottonseed meali, cowpeas 2. A ground mixed 
feed for horses working on the farm and consum- 
ing 4parts by weight of timothy may contain 2 
- corn meal, wheat bran 1,and cottonseed meal 
- Other rations are : Mixed hay 4, corn meal 2, oats 
1, bran 1, cowpeas 1; or corn stover 4 parts, corn 
meal 2 parts, oats 1, bran 1, cowpeas 2; or straw 4 
parts,corn meal3 parts, oats 2, cowpeas 2; or 
mixed hay 4 parts, corn meal 2, oats 1, bran 2. 
For road horses half of the corn meal in these ra- 
tions should be replaced by oats. These mixed 
feeds are better without condition powders, but 
if they are desired, a one-thousandth of a part of 
fenugreek may be added with a like amount of 
sulphur. One-hundredth of a part of salt may be 
added to any of the above combinations for 
either cattle or horses, but itis better to placea 
lump of stone salt within reach of the animal. 
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Cure at home. Book 
Free. Address Dr. W. 
S. Rice, Box 444, Smith- 
ville, Jeff. Co., N. ¥. 
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FITS CURED 


(From U. S. Journal of Medicine.) 

Prof. W. H.Peeke,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. 
He publishesa valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to ad 

Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York, 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; 


SELF-PRESERVATION 


Is ascientific medical treatise on Exhausted Vitality, Ner- 
vous and Physical Leriy Atrophy, or Wasting of the 
Organs, Varicocele and all Diseases and Weakness of Man. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE: OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is the prize essay for which the National Medical Associa- 
tion awarded the gold and jewelled medal. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESER VATION, 
Contains 370 pages, 12mo ; 125 invaluable prescriptions for 
acute and chronic diseases. Full gilt, embossed binding 
Price only $1.00. Send now. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is beyond all comparison the most extraordinary work on 
Physiology and Pathology of Nervous Diseases ever pub- 
lished. ere is nothing whatever that the married or 
= can either require or wish to know but what is fully 
explained. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERVA TION 
Is a treatise more valuable than gold. Read it now, every 
WEAK and NERVOUS man, and learn to be STRONG, 
VIGOROUS and MANLY.—Medical Review. 
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